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THE BLUE AND THE GREY. 


Peace within all our fatr borders ! 

Shoulder to shoulder, to-day, 

Grounded their arms—sheathed their sabres— 
and the Grey; 

Oucenly magnolias—the pride of 

The golden, the glorious South, 

And darsies—brave flowers of the Northland— 
Their bloom at the tombs gloomy mouth, 

Ts mingled by hands, that, forgetting 

Past triumphs, past wrongs, past defeat— 
Strew laurel alike on each hillock, 

And the fair work of Peace, thus complete. 


flushed ts the terrible singing 

Of furious bullet and shell; 
Grass-grvwn the fields of encounter 
Clear, wanders the stream through the dell 
Once mingled with warm tides of crimson ; 
The ortole flashes above 

The copses once vocal with anguish 

The bluebird his message of love 

Trills forth from a rust-girdled cannon ; 

O hideous, merciless war 
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Origin 


Thus Nature would ever expunge thee! 
Flumanity, seal thy grim door ! 


BY Tr 


Peace throughout all our fair borders! 
Gallant commander in grey, . 
Over a heart from New England, 
Wreathing the laurel to-day; 

The Blue and the gold of the victors, | 
Flashing out from among the green fronds 
Of regal palmettos—encircling | 
With loving and reverent bonds 4 
The graves of their fair, fallen heroes ; lee 
O dauntless, invincible North, e sta 
And valorous, glorious Sunland— varra 
Life and light, from thy union, come forth ! wi 


ble 


IN MEMORIAM. 


tumb 
Scatter the flowers gently over 
a The mounds where groweth the scented clover, po 
And pleasant grass ; pice 

for there, far under karths rush and riot, wach 
sata Our Fleroes slumber in dreamless qutet, nurs 
idert 
While seasons pass. Moll 


ju 
Whisper a prayer as you kneel above them ; 
Think of the hearts that fondly love them, nig 

And miss them still: ging 
Bring them Violets, Roses, Pansies ; baby A 
Weave with the blossoms a hundred fancies d Mc 


Of sweet good-will. 


Flonor the sleepers lying lowly ; wd 
Cherish their memories dear and holy,— 
The Nation's trust. thorong 
And while oer all the free Flag towers, lieve in 
Scatter with generous hand the flowers have af 
Oer precious dust. “The 
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Origina in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MOLLY BISHOP’S FAMILY. 
FROM BABYHOOD TO MEN AND WOMEN. 
A Home Story oF LIFE’s VICISSITUDEs. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH,” “ PROGRESSIVE Hovuse- 
KEEPING,” Etc., Etc. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
MOLLY ENGAGES A NURSE-A DOUBTFUL TREASURE. 


T will be needless to tell the friends of Molly 


Bishop that no part of her furnishing inter- 
Lam ested her more than her kitchen. ‘To have 

Ge’ every needful thing, and not one useless 
d J 


one, was what she studied. I wish space 
would allow me to describe the cozy kitchen, 
but that I cannot do, yet I will say that as 
it was small, corner closets of pine were put 
up at convenient height to hold articles that 
would not be often used, and encumber the 
kitchen closet—such as fruit jars, ete.; these 
took no floor space. Over the kitchen table 
vas a broad shelf, well out of the way of anything that might 
e standing on it, yet within easy reach, on which to set any 
nished articles and those that would be wanted too soon to 
varrant them being carried to the safe, ete. In her search for 
imniture, Molly had found an old fashioned, gay colored 
earth rug, very cheap, because, although so out of date, it 
is of good make. ‘This she had bought to lay before the 
ble when work was done, and a bright red, ingrain table 
over, fave a cozy, homelike look to the room. She would 
ve liked a small rocker for Marta’s comfort, but in a six- 
een by sixteen kitchen such a thing would be a perpetual 
tumbling-block. She got, instead, a folding chair, with 
rpet back and seat, that was easier for sewing than the 
rdinary kitchen chair. 
When all the delightful fuss of purchasing and settling 
wn was over, Molly had to think of the nurse that their 
eans now justified her in having. It had been a subject of 
uch comment among her friends, and some ridicule on 
e part of her mother-in-law, that she had not engaged 
nurse before the toil of moving into the new house was 
idertaken, 
Molly had learned that to be constantly explaining reasons 
nd justifying her actions to Mrs. Bishop, senior, placed her 
the position of seeming to think herself wiser than others. 
e generally thought out her course, but to explain this 
ocess made her feel as if she must seem very “ preachy,” so 
e simply left her to “ wonder at Molly” and at Harry in- 
ilging such freaks. How could that darling baby be prop- 
ly tended, with Molly “up to her eyes in work.” But the 
by flourished, nevertheless, and lay on the mattresses or 
es and rolled and kicked and sometimes cried while Marta 
d Molly got the rooms in order. But although she would 
not explain reasons to her critics, she answered her affec- 
nate friends’ remonstrances frankly enough. 
‘To tell the truth, Charlotte, there is nothing terrible about 
If Harry had been in his old position I would never 
ve thought of a nurse, and should have been obliged to do 
at I now do from choice; but I shall have a nurse for two 
isons: I believe in doing everything that is necessary 
roughly and cheerfully, even if it is a task taking all one’s 


strength, or if it be the greatest drudgery, but I do not be- 

ve in wasting one’s self wxnecessarily for the sake of saving 
twelve dollars a month and a little food. Another reason, | 
have a feeling that if you have the means of employing one 
unemployed woman it is a sort of duty to do it.” 


“Then why not have performed that duty already and 
saved yourself?” 


“In the first place I have enjoyed the work; the baby is 
absolutely well and of course is very good. But my chief 
reason is that I intend to take a perfectly green girl, the more 
inexperienced the better.” 

“Oh Molly, what a notion! You have a partial success in 
Marta,—for I cannot see myself that a girl you have to follow 
and watch zs a treasure,—but you may not find another 
Matta.” 

“You don’t do justice to my poor Marta,” laughed Molly; 
“the fact is, as servants go in this country, I am well satis- 
fied. When the whole system is improved we may hope for 
some ability in addition to good intentions.” 

“Well then, why would not even a green girl be better 
than nothing ? 

“ Because, if I had such a one, I could teach her nothing 
while so busy; besides, when people are unsettled, one has to 
make shift in many ways, and a week, if it be the first week, 
of unsettled living in the semi-picnic style inevitable, before 
things get into a settled way, would demoralize her so that it 
might take months to make her see what our ways really are, 
first impressions are so strong. But it is not only that I want 
to have leisure to teach her all my ways and have nothing 
to unteach.” 

* There’s a great deal in that; I admit the process of un- 
learning seems to be the most difficult possible ; one would 
think when that comes to be tried that their brains were as 
‘wax to receive and adamant to retain ;’ yet, when one tries 
to teach them, the case is very different,-—the wax is lard and 
will receive no permanent impression.” 

Mrs. Bishop had found the one servant she had at Castle 
Garden, and taught her everything she knew. Very much of 
her teaching had slipped from the girl, yet she retained 
enough to make her a fair cook. She ought to have been a 
very fine one. Yet Molly did not believe she would have 
done as well had she taken a young woman who had been 
long in the country and learned to do a few things badly. At 
any rate the result of her experiment was to encourage a 
repetition, and once the house was in perfect order Molly 
went to find a nurse. 

Marta being German she thought it would be better to go 
to Castle Garden the day on which she was most likely to 
find one of the same nationality. I confess she had in her 
mind's eye some fair-haired Gretchen, such as she had so 
often seen in Germany (so few of whom seem to arrive in this 
country in all the thousands that come), in whose arms it 
would be a pleasure to see her darling, but, as when she en- 
gaged her square, stolid Marta, she had pictured a bright, 
intelligent girl, so now there were no Gretchens,—only toil- 
worn, hard-featured or stupid looking women. In vain the 
matron pointed out one dazed creature after another. Not 
one did Molly think would suit. At last, just as she was 
about to give up for that morning, she saw in a corner a 
small figure with her head buried in the bundle beside her. 
Molly crossed to her and spoke. 

She was very young, dark and thin and she looked stupidly 
up, yet the face was not stupid. Molly questioned her, found 
she was a German Swiss, that she had a terrible headache 
and that her brother, with whom she had come, had gone off 
to a farm in Connecticut. She showed a letter from a pastor 
of the canton from which she came, testifying to her respec- 
tability and industry, and Molly engaged her, although, from 
certain indications, she doubted if she was quite clean. She 
had a grimy frill round her neck, and her skin and hands had 
an unwashed look. 

“Vet, poor soul, landed only a few hours, with a head- 
ache and perhaps a heartache, one cannot expect much; 
at all events I must risk it, and will not let her take the 
baby till I see.” 
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Molly shuddered at the idea of her wholesome, dainty baby | 
being in the arms of any one who was not very clean. 

When she reached home she was amused to see the way 
Marta eyed the unpromising appearance of her new domestic, 
whose name was Anna. She could but remember her own 
misgivings when she engaged Marta. 

But before a week passed she found that Anna had a fault | 
Marta never had,—she was not clean—and Molly was puz- 
zled, for the girl was obedient, more than willing, anxious 
even, to work. Dirty habits had always, in Molly’s experi- 
ence hitherto, seemed, if not caused by, at least allied to, 
laziness. 

“T hardly know what to do about Anna,” she said to her | 
neighbor and intimate friend, Mrs. Lenox. “She is quite well 
educated, far more intelligent than the average of her class, 
and yet I cannot let her take the baby.” 

“T don’t think you will have any peace with a dirty girl.” 

* No, it seems rather hopeless; yet there are so many 
things I like about her I am inclined to try what I can do | 
with her. Surely, as she appears not to mind work, she would 
not mind bestowing a little of it on her own person.” 

Molly felt almost as much diffidence in approaching the 
subject as if Anna had been one of her own class. It seemed 
a very different thing to tell a girl that her dishes were not 
properly washed, or her sweeping was not thorough, or even 
to say she had to wear cleaner aprons, from what it was to 
tell her her hair was dirty though smooth, that her skin 
was unwashed, and all her belongings needed thorough 
cleansing. Many a housekeeper knew what all this was, 
and had had to correct even worse personal habits, but 
to Molly it was a new experience. So far as it was pos- 
sible she wished to respect her servants and to treat them 
as she herself would wish to be treated, and it was this 
fellow feeling that made her picture the mortification of 
the girl. However, it was something she would have to 
hear if she was to live with any respectable family, and she 
nerved herself to the task. 

Poor Molly almost wished Anna would do something to 
make her a little angry; what she had to say would come 
easier,—for Molly was a bit of a moral coward, as her hus- 
band would laughingly tell her. But beyond the chronic 
frowsiness of Anna’s person and the fact that the first time she 
performed any task it was very ill done (the second much 
better), she could find no reasonable fault; so she had to 


begin her objurgation in cold blood. 

She had given the baby its tepid bath, for this was a task 
she delighted in and always did herself, and the pump little 
thing was sweet and fresh and dainty as a white flower. 

Anna had been instructed to put every single article 
back in its appointed place, to air the little night garments 
and fold them neatly, but the delicate flannel wrapper was 
already looking grim from her handling. 

“Anna,” said Molly, gently, “I want to speak to you. Do 
you notice that, although I engaged you to nurse the baby, I 
never give her to you?” 

Anna flushed. “I do notice, ma’am, and I thought perhaps 
I did not please you.” 

The words were spoken timidly and the girl’s face showed 
her distress. 

“* The fact is, Anna, you are not clean enough. If you were 
to carry the baby I should have to change her clothes twice 
a day.” 


“Not clean!” cried the girl in amazement, and then she 


pressed both hands on her hair, which was tightly braided, 
and looked down at her woolen dress, which was without a 
rent, and patched neatly enough, where worn. 

“T don’t believe the poor thing knows what it is to be 
clean,” thought Molly. 


“T know you are tidy enough, but don’t you know that 
you have to wash your clothes and your skin? I noticed 
yesterday you took up the ashes in this room and _ then, 
without washing your hands, began to strip the baby’s 
cradle, until I reminded you. You must wash your hands 
after every dirty task that soils them. The white aprons 
have given you are soiled almost immediately, not by the 
work you do, but by your hands and dress. I am not scold 
ing you, but if you leave me you will find the same troubk 
elsewhere.” 

Even as Molly talked she felt a sort of despair of reformin, 
a girl with whom she had to begin by telling her when to was 
her hands, and realized after all if even her gown and hand 
were clean, how little that was when her hair seemed glue: 
with oil and dirt. 

“T always have been thought clean, but I will do anything 
you tell me ma’am.” 

Tears were in the girl’s eyes, and Molly believed she meai 
what she said. 

“Very well, Anna; I will help you to change your habits 
you will obey. You must have that gown washed and put « 
your best. I will buy some seersucker for two dresses, an 
cut and fit them for you. Can you use a sewing machine?” 

“A little.” 

“ Very well; I will show you what you do not know. Your 
first wages must be spent to get you the proper changes.” 

For the next month Molly had to devote much time t 
Anna. She found the girl quite willing, but unable to reali: 
that once clean she must keep so. <A bath taken was som 
thing to be repeated only at very long intervals, and she t 
Molly her hair had never been washed since she was 
child because she would take cold. Nevertheless, by degr: 
she became used to washing her hands, and to the fact tl 
her dress must not be worn till it was black before it w 
washed. 

Marta was the worst disappointment to Molly at this tim 
She had looked to her to be good to the stranger and to he 
her over the first difficulties, but it was easy to see that Man 
despised her utterly. Her dirtiness was perhaps the beg 
ning of this, and the prejudice once entertained was not to 
got rid of; and long after Molly had ceased to distrust | 
and she had taken up her duties, Marta found fault, and 
reason of her older standing in the family, queened it o 
her. Yet Molly’s own belief was that if she had spent 
much time teaching Anna as Marta the intelligence of 
former would have given better results. 

Another reason, perhaps, for Marta’s contempt for A 
was the discovery soon made that the latter took refuge i 
lie as naturally as a duck takes to water. She seemed to 
pect to be scolded for every trivial fault, and denied 
instantly, as a child sure of being whipped might. Som 
times, not to humiliate her, Molly pretended to be unaw 
of the lie. At others she talked seriously and kindly to | 
pointing out that her untruths deceived no one, recalling « 
or two instances in which she had disbelieved her with 
saying so, but that they doubled the fault; reminding | 
too, that she would not be scolded for accidents or mistakes 
that even if she had some serious mishaps she would only 
aggravate the evil by a falsehood. 

“Indeed, Anna, I should be more inclined to send you 
away for the untruth than the misfortune.” 

The girl wept bitterly, and assured Mrs. Bishop she should 
never regret having patience with her, that no one had ever 

been so kind. To Molly, who watched her so closely, it was 4 

very sad proof of the result of severe treatment on a timid 

nature. The result, isalmost always, deceit. From questions 
| she learned that her mother had been a good, industrious 
| woman who worked in a lace factory, and for years Anna had 
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ilso done the same work, but that she had punished every 
small fault. The girl artlessly told this as a proof of her 
mother’s excellence, not as a cruelty to herself. 
Chere is no gainsaying the fact that Anna was a very un- 
promising servant, yet she did improve, and Molly had 
elped herself to be patient by remembering how often a 
fairly competent servant will deteriorate, and so she resolved 
» give this poor, good, willing soul a fair trial. 
One reason stronger than all others with Molly for taking 
n entirely inexperienced girl for nurse was because she had 
rown theories about the bringing up of her child, and a 
irse who pretended to have experience would be likely to 
ton that experience covertly if she did not do so openly. 
Molly had a strong conviction, gathered from what she had 
served and what she had read, that on the first year of a 
ild’s life depends very much more of its character as a 
ild than on the second year. 
Usually mothers think it is early enough to begin training a 
ild when it has passed its first year, often its second. The 
nning little ways that, coming from a midget just able to 
wl, are so irresistibly funny, become very naughty tricks 
en the child is two years old, and one day the poor baby is 
wwned upon and scolded for actions that have heretofore 
‘n laughed at and often followed by rapturous kisses of 
light from mamma. But baby’s habits have been formed, 
ing as it is, and it has to unlearn, which is a very hard 
cess for grown people, who see the reason for it, but 
rder for a little, unreasoning being, who only understands 
it is being smiled at and loved, or frowned upon and 
illed, without knowing why. 
Molly dreaded spoiling her baby. Every one, at first, had 
edicted that it would be trained to death. There had been 
ipid somersault of opinion. At first it had been thought 
t with her ideas of training a baby from the first (those 
as, reader, were newer when Molly’s baby was born than 
y are to-day) she would be a cold, hard mother; then 
en they saw how she reveled in her little one, how con- 
stantly she tended it herself, there was a certainty that it 
would be spoiled, especially when they neither heard nor 
saw that the derided “training ”’ 
first month, 
Nevertheless Molly did keep a watch over herself and the 
little Margaret ; she was careful to discourage her doing any- 


was carried beyond the 


thing at six months that she would have to check at two years, 
and so when the baby eyes were caught by glittering orna- 
ments, and the baby hands outstretched for them, the little 
hands were gently put down. Anna and Marta and even Mr. 
Bishop thought there could be no harm in indulging baby 
with unbreakable objects from the mantel, but Molly shook 
And so it was with tearing books. Anna dis- 
covered baby liked nothing so well as to tear paper, and gave 
ita sheet of newspaper to play with. Molly saw the baby 
tearing and scattering and delighting in the noise it made, 
and gently coaxed the sheet away. 

“Oh, but she loves to have it,” said Anna when she saw 
the action. 


her head. 


‘Yes, but what difference can baby see between the paper | 


it may tear and that which it may not? and later she will 
naturally tear every book she can get hold of, and then, poor 
(darling, we should have to scold, and she would cry to do 
what she has always been allowed to do,—wouldn’t you, my 
precious?” And then Molly poured out a flood of mother 
eloquence over the darling, and, as every mother has her own 
love language, it is of no use to describe Molly's, which was 
inno sense wiser than any one else’s. 

But this was the gist of Molly’s training: That prevention 
was better than cure; that if the child was not allowed to 
acquire bad habits there would be none to cure. 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHY FREDDY STEVENS CRIED. 

It is not my intention to dwell very long on this sunny part 
of Molly’s life. The clouds that were to darken it later, had 
not yet.cast their shadows upon her, and the smooth byway 
of perfect happiness is a very uninteresting road to those 
wayfarers who like the bustle and traffic and excitement of 
the busy highway of life. 

I will say shortly therefore, that although Molly was care- 
ful to tell herself that from this one child, she could not judge 
others or even another, yet so far as this one was concerned 
she had reason to congratulate herself. By the time it was a 
year old it was generally conceded that it was a wonderful 
baby. 

About this time Molly and her husband made a trip to Chi- 
cago, and when she emerged the first morning from the 
sleeper with the baby dressed and bathed and happy, she was 
looked upon with curiosity, and one old gentleman who occu- 
pied the section next to hers, said: 

*I congratulate you madam, that is the only really good 
baby I ever traveled with. Last night when | saw you were 
my neighbor | made up my mind to the usual thing, but I 
never heard the child.” 

Molly was far happier than if he had said her baby was the 
most beautiful he had ever seen, but although she was a very 
proud young mother at that moment, she concealed her ela- 
tion and said half apologetically, for there were other babies 
on board who were by no means quiet : 

* But my baby has nothing to cry for, she is so perfectly 
well.” 

When Harry came to take her to breakfast, she gleefully 
told him what the old gentleman had said. 

Mr. Bishop however, seemed to take it as a matter of course. 

“Well, Molly, you knew she was a good baby, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes, I thought so, but you know every mother thinks 
her own baby good, and friends agree with her, but this gen- 
tleman actually goes out of his way to tell me so, and it /s 
pleasant, I confess.” ‘ 

An hour or two later a young lady whose baby had fretted 
very much during the night, and was now only kept quiet by 
constant change of movement on the nurse’s part, came and 
seated herself next to Molly. She looked tired and anxious. 

“Will you excuse me if I ask you what you give your baby 
to soothe it?” 

Molly hardly understood the purport of the question at 
first. When she did she looked at the weary young mother 
in horror, which soon changed to pity. 

“IT give her nothing, why should 1?” 

“ She was so quiet, I thought you might, and yet she seems 
so well and bright that if you did, I felt almost inclined to 
try. My poor baby is so restless and cries so incessantly that 
I and Mandy are quite worn out, and my husband is almost 
as bad for he can’t sleep.” 

“But there must be some cause. 
physician ?” 

“Oh, yes, but he says the baby is well and I suppose it is, 
and some say it is good for a baby to cry, but I can’t think it, 
and then it annoys other people so terribly. ‘That lady,” 
indicating a fine looking elderly woman, “ tells me it is cruel 
not to help the dear little thing to sleep, and it does seem so, 
yet I have heard such dreadful things of soothing syrups and 
cordials.” 

“Oh, I would not dose a child for the world. 
injure the brain!” 

“Oh, you can’t tell what you would do if you had a baby 
that had cried night and day for ten weeks with hardly any 
intermission, especially if you were not very strong yourself.” 
The young mother moved wearily away, and Molly did won- 
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der what she would do if she were so tried. A little later 
seeing the baby on its mother’s lap she went toward her and 
offered to relieve her. 

The baby was in one of its rare quiet moods, and was cer- 
tainly not an unhealthy looking child. It was rather thin but 
its skin was mottled. It was daintily clothed and evidently 
well cared for, and yet Molly felt certain something was 
wrong about the care. She asked the mother if she thought 
its food was sufficiently nourishing, and was told that the 
doctor had said so, she gave it food made of condensed milk 
and prepared barley which seemed to agree with it perfectly. 
At this point the elderly lady came near them.” 

“T have been advising this lady to give her baby a little 
soothing syrup, the child needs rest and till it gets it, it will 
not get on.” She looked inquiringly at Molly who would 
rather have said nothing, and did not answer until directly 
asked the question, then she said: 

*T can hardly say what [ should do, but one thing I know I 
never would do, and that is give any kind of drug or cordial 
to a baby.” 

The lady drew her shawl a little closer about her and 
smiled indulgently. 

“ My dear, you have your first child, which happens to be a 
good one. I am the mother of seven, all robust, strong men. 
‘That is my youngest over there,” pointing to a very tall ruddy 


broad-shouldered youth, ** and I assure you,” she said smiling 
satirically, “I never allowed him to have a restless night, 
when a teaspoonful of soothing syrup would give him a good 
one, and I have six more such sons and I firmly believe that 
soothing syrup saved the lives of two of them in teething, 
and there isn’t a mother in our part of the country @an show 
such a family as mine.” 

She looked triumphantly at Molly who was of course dumb. 
What could she say? She with only her one wee lemb and 
her convictions, against the testimony of this experienced 
matron who could point to such a robust specimen of human 
nature as the result of dosing. What she did say in her 
heart was, “They must indeed have been strong to have sur- 
vived.” 

In spite of herself she could not help thinking of the poor 
crying baby and wondering what was wrong. She knew that 
there were nervous, restless babies that no care could change, 
but this particular one, did not impress her so. ‘Vhe mother, 
too, in spite of her weariness seemed of a placid tempera- 
ment. 

It chanced that when they reached the hotel at which Mr. 
Bishop intended to stay the young mother and her baby were 
in the parlor and later she found their rooms were close to 
gether, and all through the night they could hear the wail of 
the baby and Molly’s heart ached for both mother and child. 

They met on stairs and corridor often for the next day or 
two, and always stopped to talk of the two babies and on the 
third morning as Molly came from her breakfast she found 
Mrs. Stevens, the young mother walking up and down the 
hall with her infant while the nurse was breakfasting. 

** Won't youcome into my room? I am just going to bathe 
Meg while Anna goes down.” 

*Oh, I would love to do it, said Mrs. Stevens. I wish | 
had courage to wash Freddy; Iam so afraid | might hurt 
him.” 

“Anna is not experienced or careful enough for me to 
trust her to bathe Meg, and | prefer to do it, for then I have 
no uneasiness. 

“* Mandy happily is very experienced so I have no fear, and 
then she is devoted to the baby.” 

This Molly -had observed for herself, and yet she felt 
Mandy was scarcely the person to be left to bathe an infant. 

“Why don’t you take courage and bathe him yourself, since 


dread.” 

Mrs. Stevens hesitated. “I wish I could, but Mandy 
would be hurt, and might be a little sulky, and I am sure I 
should be so scared the first time that I could not do it with- 
out assistance.” 

“Suppose you do it right now,” said Molly smiling. ‘“ Meg 
is very comfortable and you use this water.” 

Meg was on the floor rolling in perfect content witha 
bunch of keys which always seemed more fascinating than 
the orthodox rattle. “If Mandy had to leave you for a day, 
or were ill, you would be glad to have taken the first step—or 
I will bathe it to-day, and you come here to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Stevens accepted the offer, and the baby was un- 
dressed, Molly admiring the exquisite quality of the little 
garments as they were removed, and their dainty make. 

As it lay undressed, she saw the child was well formed and 
seemingly very healthy. It had cried of course during the 
whole process of undressing, and now as Molly, with rolled 
up sleeve was about to lay the tiny little form with her hand 
under its body, the head supported by her arm in the water 
the child raised its arms and Molly uttered an exclamation, 
the arm pits were entirely raw. 

“Oh, the poor darling! 
Further investigation showed that wherever two fleshy parts 


No wonder it cried.” 
came together they were denuded of skin, and the flesh was 
angry and shining. Molly could hardly believe that since 
the baby had been in Mandy’s care water had ever been used 
to the crevices of the child’s body. 

Phe poor shocked mother wept bitter tears to think how 
her darling must have suffered. 

“Oh, how cruel Mandy was,” she said, kissing the poor 
little limbs. 

“I don’t think she has intended to neglect it, probably she 
has barely noticed in washing the chafed spots or has 
thought a little powder would set it right, but—” 

Molly carefully washed the spots with warm water int 
which she. had puta pinch of borax, dabbing the excoriated 
flesh with the child’s own face-sponge, and dried it with soft 
old linen, she had meanwhile told the mother to take a half 
teaspoonful of powdered borax and rub it with the bowl of a 
teaspoon on paper ull it was as fine and smooth as possible, 
then to mix it with three teaspoonfuls of talcum, and pow 
der the child with it. 

The child screamed through the whole process, but when it 
was overand Mrs. Stevens took it from Molly, without waiting 


for food, it 


fell asleep. 


Oh, what can I say to you, and for myself? But I had ex 
amined its neck and did not find any sign of chafing ane 
thought if it was neglected I should see it there. You mus! 
think me a heartless mother and yet I dearly love my baby.’ 

“Of course you do, and I might have been no wiser wit! 
my own had I not heard a story of a nurse’s neglect when 
was a child, and knew ever after that the chafing of the ski 
was one of the very chief things to guard ag iinst.”’ 

* What would you advise me to do now?”’ 

“| shall be here three or four days longer, and if you wis 
I will bathe the baby to-night and to-morrow, then I will | 
by you the first two times you do it yourself. I would certain) 
bathe it twice a day during this warm weather. 

“T will do anything! How long do you think it will take 
to heal.” 

“Oh, avery short time, Iam sure with such attention as 
you will give it, but I think in case the tale does not agree 
with its skin that I would get some Lycopodium, and use tliat 
in its place. 

When Mrs. Bishop left Chicago she left one grateful friend 
there and one bitter enemy. Mandy bitterly resented the 
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““meddlesomeness” which had betrayed her own unfitness 
for her place. But her ventures with tiny Meg were not at 
anend. On the return journey the happy baby excited much 
comment and some sneers. It was rather singular but Molly 
found a quiet baby was as much sneered at as a blue stocking 
used to be. One incident that tickled Harry’s sense of fun 
hugely was the remark of a grave old lady who said: 

* Doesn't that child ever cry?” 

“Oh yes, indeed she does, if she’s uncomfortable she lets 
us know it, but then we try to keep her very comfortable, so 
her crying is not very frequent. 

* Well, [ dare say you’re very proud of having a good baby, 
but mark my words that child will have no lungs! If I had 
i baby who didn’t cry its full share I should make it. What 
sort of a chest will it have?” 

In speaking of this journey of Molly’s I have somewhat 
anticipated. In her inexperience she had dreaded the 
weaning of little Meg, and again Mrs. Lennox had come 
to her aid. 

“My dear, just before my first baby was born I read in 
Scribner's Magazine an article on weaning babies which 
ielped me to form a plan of my own. [I will look it up and 
you will perhaps be able to adapt the rules to your needs. | 
un certain of one thing, and that is that the idea of gradu- 
lly preparing the child to be weaned is a good one. As to 
the literal carrying out of the details every mother must be 
vuided by her own sense and circumstances.” 

This conversation took place when Meg was six months 
iid and already for several weeks Molly had given her a tea- 


spoonful of the bowl of oatmeal gruel which she herself took | 


it eleven each morning (for the baby’s benefit) watching 
ery keenly the first day or two, the effect the food had on its 
vowels, but this was in every way good with Meg, who needed 
ixative food although with many children the oatmeal might 
ave been unsafe. Molly’s object, however, was to familiar- 
ve the child with the use of a spoon so that when feeding 
vecame necessary, a bottle need not be used. 

She read the article that Mrs. Lennox had given her, and 
such parts of it as applied strictly to weaning, she marked 
or her own guidance. They were as follows : 

“Many mothers put off the necessity of weaning the baby, 
et are sadly conscious that they neglect a duty to themselves 
nd the child by putting off the evil hour,—the mother-heart 
hrinking from what she feels must be pain to her darling. 
Vith tender prescience she sees the week of weeping and 
aby agony she will have to encounter. And so time goes 
n, and the child, who should have been weaned at between 

ine and twelve months, is unweaned at fifteen, indeed, 
mong working women I have known them to be unweaned 
it two years! 

“Of course there are babies and babies—it may not be pos- 
sible to prescribe a rule for all cases; the best age for wean- 

ing baby may come just as it is suffering from some infant 
trouble, in very hot weather, on the eve of a journey,—a 

zen things in short may make it advisable to defer the 
time; but for healthy children, there is no age at which wean- 
ing is so easy to mother and child, as from nine to twelve 
months of age, and the later it is after such age the more 
difficult. 

“Yet need it be such a painful time? I thinknot. I know 
that in the case of a healthy baby, accustomed to being 
nursed at regular hours, there actually need be no trial to the 
child, provided the mother has patience and firmness—not 
even atear. Foolishly fond mothers, who have used nature’s 
food asa solace for every woe, will not perhaps find a tearless 
weaning possible; but I write for those tenderly wise ones 
who have observed as regular hours for baby’s meals as for 
their own; or, for those about to become mothers. To these 


last | would say,—as you value your baby’s health and com- 
fort, your husband’s ease, and your own nerves, begin with the 


first day and accustom the baby to nurse only at certain 


hours. 

* A newly born baby will require food oftener than when 
older; but constitutions differ so much that it is best to con- 
sult your doctor as to the number of meals it will require 
during the day, and then adhere s¢7cf/y to his rules. This 
point is so often neglected, or, the necessity for some rule for 
feeding being acknowledged, it is so often considered time 
enough to begin “ when baby gets older,” when it is a diffi- 
cult matter to break habits formed, that for the sake of mother 
and child, it cannot be too strongly urged. Physicians say, 
half the colicky babies are made so during the first month of 
their life, by the old school of monthly nurses or foolish 
mothers overfeeding them, or keeping them so warm that 
every breath of fresh air afterwards chills them. 

* As the child gets older, gradually diminish the number of 
meals, letting it, however, take as much food as it cares for 
at each one, until at six months it has but four meals during 
the day from its mother and one at night. At that age it is 
well to begin feeding with a littke oatmeal porridge, or pre- 
pared barley food; begin with a teaspoonful, gradually in- 
creasing the quantity till at nine months or thereabouts it 
will take a hearty meal of it. Of course every mother must 
be guided by the constitution of her child in the choice of 
food; for one child will starve on what another will thrive on: 
but avoid feeding entirely, or even principally, on cornstarch. 
The best hour for giving this extra food will also depend 
on circumstances. A good plan is to nurse the baby at eight 
a. m. and at noon, at four and at seven p. m.; and at to a. m. 
give the oatmeal or barley gruel. The first step in weaning 
will be to break off one meal. ‘The four-o’clock meal is the 
best to wean from first; when the baby comes in from its air- 
ing a cup of warm food may be ready for it. It is well, if 
convenient, for the mother to disappear the first time the sub- 
stitution is made. Wait a week before weaning from a 
second meal; then break off the noon nursing in the same 
way, having the food quite ready when baby comes in hungry. 
In mild weather, the young child should be out every sunny 
hour of the day; modern carriages enable it to sleep as rest- 
fully as in bed. Let it get quite used to this change before 
proceeding to another. ‘The weaning from the evening meal 
it is best to leave till last. When it becomes time for this, 
give simply as much warm new milk as the child cares to 
take, then put it to bed as usual. There is now but the night 
nursing left. This may be broken off by giving a cup of 
warm milk the moment it wakes, for a few nights, gradually 
decreasing the quantity till it will no longer wake for it, but 


| sleep till morning, when it is well to give it as much milk 


as it wants. This may seem a slow and tedious plan in 
the telling, but it is not so in practice; to a tender-hearted 
mother, it is at all events preferable to the week of tears 
and struggles that follows weaning by the short and sharp 
method. 

*One word more about feeding the baby. By giving its 
meals at certain hours and those only, one meal has time to 
digest before another is taken. You thus avoid a fruitful 
cause of colic. A baby, too, who is fed regularly only craves 
food at certain times, and then it will take a hearty satisfying 
meal, while one nursed every half hour is ever craving and 
restless; its stomach cannot digest the food so constantly 
introduced, and crying, wakefulness, and general misery are 
the result.” 

—Catherine Owen. 


[/n the next chapters the question of an occupation for Mary 
Lenox will be considered, and Molly will make an important 
| discovery.| 
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SIX CUPS OF OOFFEE.* 
PREPARED FOR THE PUBLIC PALATE. 


By MARIA PARLOA, CATHERINE OWEN, MARION HARLAND, JULIET CORSON, 
Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Mrs. D. A. LINCOLN. 


THE Best KNOWN AUTHORITIES ON COFFEE-MAKINS. 
COFFEE—II. 


AS PREPARED BY MARION HARLAND. 


HE very best way to make coffee is | 
to buy the raw berries and brown 
them yourself, at least once a week. 
Most printed directions for prepar- | 
ing the beverage insist upon these | 
preliminaries as a sine gua non, | 
When the mistress cannot superin- 
tend the roasting, it is seldom well 
done, the coffee being burned or 
unequally cooked. ‘Therefore, the 
average housewife, who has_ her 
hands full of ‘ must -be-dones,” 
reading that tolerable coffee can- 
not be had unless this rule be 
obeyed, makes up her mind to 

give her family a second-rate article. Should coffee be re- 
garded as a daily necessity of existence by her and her 
household, she would do well to spare time from other oc- | 
cupations (if possible) to prepare it in the most approved 
manner. 

To this end, purchase Java and Mocha in equal quantities ; 
mix and roast them in a broad dripping-pan, shaking and 
stirring often, particularly when they begin to brown, turning | 
the pan, end for end, several times during the operation. ‘The 
berries should be evenly tinted to the shade we know as | 
“ coffee-color.” Burnt grains must be thrown away. Lift the 
pan to a table, and stir into the hot coffee the beaten whites 
of two eggs for each pound and a dessertspoonful of fresh 
butter. This keeps in the aroma until the grinding lets it 
out. Do it quickly and faithfully, glazing every berry with 
the air-proof coating. When cool, shake the coffee in a sieve, 
that the berries may not stick together, and put it into a tight 
canister. Grind in a good mill—é e., one that works well 
without rattling or “ wobbling ”’—every morning as much as 
will be needed for the day. 

This was our mother’s and grandmother's way of preparing 
coffee grains for making the most popular beverage known to 
civilized peoples, and no domestic considered herself ag- 
grieved if required to do it. Now, the good wife who informs 
her cook that “ we roast and grind our own coffee ”’ will have 
trouble in the flesh. Bridget’s impregnable belief is that 
“what is good enough for people that lives in finer houses 
nor yerself, is plenty good for yez.” It is not to be under- 
mined by representations that ground coffee bought by the 
package has lost much of its original value with time, and is, 
furthermore, shamefully adulterated. What your richer neigh- 
bors use ought to satisfy you, especially when discontent with 
it entails worry and labor upon herself. I repeat it: If you 
must have irreproachable coffee, look to it in person, 

Next to this process in excellence is the plan of purchasing, 
a pound at a time, freshly-ground coffee from a trustworthy 
grocer whose mill goes every day; or you may buy it freshly | 
roasted in the grain from him in small quantities, putting a 
certain portion in the oven until warmed through, as you need 
it, and grinding it before it cools. This insures you against 
the admixture of foreign substances. ‘The belief in the ex- 


tensive adulteration of the ground coffee sold by the package 
at a low rate is founded upon a rock of fact. Sacks of beans 
and tons of chicory are bought without a scruple, and stored 
unblushingly in the warehouses of coffee-and-spice millers, 

Make sure then, to begin with, that your material is pure 
and lately ground. On the last point, take notice that the 
coffee which is to be made into a drink by the percolation of 
steam or water should be ground more finely than when it is 
to be boiled. 

Next see that the water is on what may be called “a fresh 
boil.” It should not have simmered for hours at the side of 
the stove until all the liveliness is spent, but stand in the hot- 
test place, where it will come quickly and furiously to the 
boiling-point; then be used at once. 

The perfection of coffee, to my way of thinking, is made in 


| the “Vienna coffee-pot.” <A tea-kettle of copper, brass, or 


plated silver, full of boiling water, is set over a spirit-lamp. 
Into it is fitted a tube attached to a glass receptacle for the 
finely-ground coffee, which is kept from entering the tube by 
a wire sieve. A tight stopper prevents the escape through 
the kettle-spout of the steam generated by the lamp. It is 
thus forced upward through the tube and sieve into the dry 
coffee. The globe has a brass cover, that keeps in the heat. 
The coffee is speedily saturated with vapor, and begins to 
heave and boil like the crater of a volcano. When the toss- 
ing mass fills the upper vessel, the stopper is withdrawn from 
the spout of the lower, and the surface slowly sinks to the 
original level. The stopper is replaced, and another boil be- 
gins. Three boils and as many drainings will leave in the 
kettle delicious black coffee, fragrant and clear. It can be 


} made on the breakfast or dinner-table in five minutes, if the 


flame be strong and the water on the boil when set over it. 
Directions and measures for quantities of coffee and water 
accompany the pot. 

Hardly second in merit to this method is the use of the 
French “biggin” or “ A tin cylinder, furnished 
with two movable and one stationary strainers, is set on a 
coffee-pot. Dry, fine coffee goes into the upper vessel in the 
proportion of a half-pint cupful to a quart of doc/ing water 
poured on this, and left to filter through once, twice, or three 
times, as a moderately or very strong infusion is desired. The 
pot should be made hot by scalding before the cylinder is 
fitted on; then stand on the hot range, or hearth, while the 
liquid drips through the strainers. But this must xot boi then 
or afterwards. 

Persons accustomed to Vienna or French coffee do not 
relish that cooked in the old-fashioned style. But as many 
still cling to the latter, it 1s well to know how to obtain the 


grecque.” 


most satisfactory result offered by it. 

Allow to each even cupful of grouna coffee a quart of boil- 
ing water. Mix the coffee ina bowl with half a cupful of cold 
water, and the white and shell of an egg; stir all well together 
before putting the mixture into the boiler. Add the boiling 
water, and let it boil fas¢ ten minutes after it begins to 
bubble. ‘Throw in one-third of a cupful of cold water to 
check ebullition; draw to one side, and let the decoction 
settle for three minutes before pouring it off gently from the 
grounds into the urn. 

Send hot milk—cream, if you have it—to table with coffee. 
A teaspoonful of whipped cream, laid on the surface of each 
cupful, adds to the elegance of the beverage. 


—Marion Harland. 


Dip you ever observe it? asks the $7. Pau/ Globe, when a man 
makes a humble beginning and rises to wealth and distinction he 
is pointed out by his fellow-men as a model self-made man. If a 
woman commences life as a chambermaid or in any other position 
in the humbler walks of life, and afterward rises in the world, the 
rest of womankind never forgives her. Why is it so? 
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FLOWERS. 

How We May Have TuHem IN PRorusion. 

IL 

ANSIES are easy to grow, and most 
satisfactory when grown. If one has 
not a hot-bed, shallow boxes of light, 
rich soil, with glass laid over their 
tops, answer a very good purpose. 
Sow seeds in drills, and cover lightly 
with earth. Keep the earth moist, but 
never wet, nor ever allow it to become 
very dry. For the first few days after 
planting the seeds, a wet paper laid 
over the entire surface of the soil 
serves to moisten it very evenly. Re- 
move the paper as soon as—or before 
the seeds show signs of coming 
up. When the third set of leaves 
ppear, transplant into small pots. 


These small pots set 
sely together in flat boxes. Give these small plants plenty 
sun; but be sure to keep them well protected from wind 


] 


d cold. Let them grow in the pots until the garden is 
im enough to plant them out. ‘lhe soil for pansies should 
deep as well as rich. Plant about six inches apart; keep 
ll weeded. They will soon cover the ground, and crowd 
it the weeds. Pick the flowers as fast as they appear. The 
re freely they are picked, the more flowers they will have, 
oming until frost comes. If the bed is of good size, enough 
wers will escape your picking to give all the seed you will 
int to save. The seed is ripe when a little pressure will burst 
seed vessel. If the bed is well protected through the win- 
, some of the old plants will bloom in the spring, and enough 
d have self-sown to start a new bed. 
Petunias.—These last years have shown a good many new 
tunias; but large, double, and handsome as many of them 
‘, “the wealth of simple beauty ” clings to an old variety— 
single-flowered, pale lavender, hardy in the best sense of 

word, Once get it into your garden, and you will always 
ve it, with plenty of small plants for winter flowering. 
thing can be lovelier together than calla lilies and this 
tunia. This. petunia needs no protection in the winter, as 


perpetuates itself by self-sowing, and no amount of digging 
| prevent its coming up; and, whatever else fails, this deli- 
e, fragrant, free-blooming, little plant will be your constant 
nd. 

‘oppies have also some perennial varieties that are valu- 
le in the same way. Once get them, and you are as sure to 


| them every year in your garden as you are to see the 
eds come up, not only where you might expect to find 
‘m self-sown, near the old flower-stalks, but anywhere else 
the most unexpected spot. Sow early in pots, and trans- 
Pick the 
vers before fully opened, and so prevent the misfortune 


int in the bed from four to six inches apart. 


seeds forming early in the season, and taking the 
‘ngth from the plant, when you would like flowers bet- 
If one could sell poppy seeds by the piece or dozen, 


oranges or bananas, it would be worth while to grow 

m. One plant may be grown entirely for its seeds, 

Lructeatum is a very good variety. There is also a double- 
ite variety. 

/innias, or * Youth and Old Age.’-—Too much praise can- 
not be given to this old-fashioned plant. A few varieties will 
ke a handsome show in the garden, and, when the plants 

well started to bloom, give a nice bunch of flowers every 
day for the parlor or dining-table. A bunch of zinnias 


T 


weeks. They are in those lovely new shades of reds and 
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| yellows. By marking the most perfect flowers for seed 


flowers, new shades will be gained for another year. Plant 
in drills, and thin out. 

Sweet Peas are beyond praise, and only grown successfully 
when treated precisely like garden peas—planted early in 
rich soil and bushed. As soon as flowers are plenty, you may 
pick every day. ‘The flowers keep poorly in water—two or 
three days only—not wilting so much as growing pale and 
scentless. Pick flowers freely. They are most satisfactory 
when the colors are kept in distinct bunches. Enough flowers 
will escape the most vigilant eye to provide seed for another 
year. Sweet peas, once well grown, will always be an essen- 
tial in every garden. 

Mignonette.—As indispensable as it is modest. Sow where 
it is to grow. 

Myosotis, or * Forget-Me-Not.”—A real treasure; a can- 
not-do-without. 

Nasturtiums.—Dwarf varieties are in lovely colors. Planted 
where they are to grow, in rather poor soil; they will also 
thrive well in partial shade. A kind of dwarf nasturtiums 
are sold as vegetable seeds by the ounce. Plant in a circle 
as large as a cart-wheel. In the center of the circle drive a 
post, and string each plant to the top of it; a large nail, if 
driven into the post firmly, will be strong enough to hold the 
strings in place. The effect is pretty, and the seeds more 
easily picked, thus “killing two birds with one stone.” The 
seeds, gathered as soon as fully grown and before they 
harden, are nice for pickling. 

Marigold.—Another old-fashioned, richly- flowered, fall- 
blooming, hardy seedling. Must not be forgotten. 

Coreopsis, or “* Calliopsis.”—A most graceful plant for both 
foliage and flowers. Very pretty in the garden, and the love- 
liest plant for pot culture. Sow in boxes. Transplant the 
strongest plants into the garden, leaving the weaker ones to 
grow for fall potting. If only one variety is grown, the yel- 
low-flowered is the best. 

Musk Plant, found in the catalogue under “ Mimulus.”— 
There are two or more varieties of this mimulus plant that 
are musk-scented—a small-flowered, low-growing variety, 
having pale-green, velvety foliage and light-yellow flowers. 
In the garden “these plants luxuriate in damp, shady situa- 
tions.” Pots of this variety will thrive well if kept out of 
strong sun, with the earth always damp. A pot of well-grown 
musk is a most delightful ornament for the parlor on a sum- 
mer evening. After a season of growth, it will dry up and 
appear worthless; but, cut down to the ground, it will soon 
sprout up again, and be handsomer than ever. No wonder 
that Senora Moreno’s love for the musk plant amounted to a 
passion! “It was so strong that she sometimes wondered at 
it; and one day, as she sat with Father Salvierderra in the 
veranda, she picked a handful of the blossoms, and, giving 
them to him, said: “I do not know why it is, but it seems to 
me, if I were dead, I could be brought to life by the smell of 
musk.” “It is in your blood, Sefora,” the old monk replied. 
“When I was last in your father’s house in Seville, your 
mother sent for me to her room, and, under her window, was 
a stone balcony full of growing musk, which so filled the 
room with its odor that I was like to faint. But she said it 
cured her of diseases, and without it she fell ill. You were 
a baby then.” “Yes,” cried the Senora; “but I recollect 
that balcony. I recollect being lifted up to a window, 
and looking down into a bed of blooming, yellow flowers ; 
but I did not know what they were. How strange!” “No, 
not strange, daughter,” replied Father Salvierderra. “It 
would have been stranger if you had not acquired the 
taste.” * * “It would behoove mothers to remember this 


properly cared for will keep in a vase for days, and even | far more than they do.” 


—Esther Paige. 
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| floral decorations, now that yellow flowers are so much used. Ori 
Qe , in addition to these few sorts, which may be sown in the 
Pes tr: OUT-DOOR HOUSEKEEPING. FOES 1 and require only ordinary care. the amateur has 
open ground and require only ordinary care, the amateur has 
TSIDE OF THE Cup AND PLATTER. ~ 
tat: : a bed of pansies and one of verbenas, and fills another with 
pe 23k RING’S delicious trouble in the ground sweet geraniums—and cares for them all properly—there will 
Me [2 seems contagious, and sets all womankind pe plenty of material for bouquet-making, and little use for 
> ER into a fever of energy, which most often ex- | bromide of potassium. 
pends itself in house-cleaning and in looking —Ada Marie Peck. 
over the wardrobe and planning for repairs and 7 ee 
additions. No ill effects need follow this ex- | Original in Goon HouseKrErine. 
penditure of nervous force, if the fact that WILL AND KATE, 
b good housekeeping means the outside as well | Will and Kate were soon to wed, cli 
i as the inside be kept in mind, and part of the | So the busy gossip said, dit 
work be done in the open air. And, however He was dark eyed, brave and true, me 
scrupulously kept or elaborately furnished a She had tender eyes of blue. mi 
whi. house may be, if its surroundings are untidy or devoid of Will had wooed her long, to get he 
ay. CON embellishment, there is a signal failure. Loving word of promise, yet sas 
oo Many parlors, filled to overflowing with fancy-work—a fleet | Bashful Katie, though inclined, lu 
Age of tidies moored wherever anchorage can be found, and every fi 
set conceivable thing that needle or brush can devise, hanging | Words of his with lover’s art, pl 
Bi, from corners of pictures or from door panels—have an outlook | Fell like sunshine on her heart, = 
lat eri f hile ti | While the blushes touched her face 
upon a desolate strip of ground, while the time spent upon | set 
5 one tidy and the price of its materials would cultivate and | re 
purchase the seeds for sowing a charming bed of flowers. | 
Tl 11 Past the rows of new mown hay, 
1en t ere Is no anoayne por nt anc irmless as WOrkIng | Through the meadow, sweeping low 
phe in the moist, warm earth. ‘Take the strip of ground to the | Where the brooklet sang below. _ 
“) right of the house, which has hitherto been devoted to an ill- | ae a h 
| | Berries red, beneath their feet, 
kept grass plot; let it yroken up anc laid out in Tempting lay so rare and sweet, Ste 
z simple design; then, suitably equipped with sun-hat, thick | Birds like wingéd blossoms hung kn 
ei: shoes and garden gloves, a piece of rubber cloth or old car- | Quivering with bursts of song. at 
; $2 pet for protection from the dampness, and a good, strong To their hearts the song of birds (sl 
| rs trowel, begin to make acquaintance with Mother Earth, and Trilled and thrilled with meaning words re 
we you will find her full of kindly sympathy. She seems to In the lane a snow white dove n 
oh know that you are overworked and nervous, and resorts to Softly cooed, “I love, I love. cl 
a many pretty artifices to divert you. There is a little cluster | “Some one told her, that I know. pr 
ot of claytonias -— exquisite in their delicate pink and white | Who has taught you bird of snow?” = 
markings—over in the corner under the shrubbery ; though | in the leafy covert hid, = ni 
he how they won their way there from the woods is a mystery, ’ = 
59 and may be a suggestion. If the claytonia thrives in that | “O, my Kate, so shy of me, si 
| Talling hi 1 fk 
shady, neglected corner, hepaticas and blood-root, and wake- Felling bird and flower and bee * 
Words I covet; now beware, 
robins and white violets, and a dozen other sweet, unnamed | ty 
} You shall pay a forfeit—there ! 
things, will grow equally well; and the ugly corner, which has | eis ie vo 
. until now been sacred to untrimmed bushes, a drift of dead | 
f Swung a bobolink who said, 
eaves, or objects more unsightly, may be transformed into a | “ Kiss her quicker, kiss her quick, ) 
‘ beautiful “ wild- garden. A walk to the woods, a little | Chic! chic! chic chic!” dat 
judicious transplanting, and a few baskets of wood’s dirt, | 
ill tablist bed of wild fi oa) Tears, my Kate, my woodland bird ? 
Wi Ish it all, and € sta a bec of wiid f Sweeter words were never heard, the 
i that will increase in beauty from year to year and require | Let the birds for me entreat, is] 
= but little care. } Fold your wings by me my sweet. tu 
us If the first essay at gardening is on a small scale, it will be | Then a robin, perched aloft, es 
Maes more apt to encourage the beginner to make further efforts. | Singing love songs, low and soft it 
ee Let a hedge of sweet peas form the background, buying | ‘To his mate within her nest, 
a mixed seed—an ounce will sow a long row. ‘The seed should Islushed to crimson on his breast. e 
x be planted early and deep, and have prompt support ; brush Sunset gold was gleaming bright By 
is far more satisfactory than lattice or strings. If planted All the hills were crowned with light, on 
late, soak the seed for twenty-four hours in tepid water be- When the plighted lovers went 
ae fore sowing. Drummond phlox is so easily grown, and is so dri 
* showy, that it should be one of the first varieties chosen. From the distant woodland glade o] 
t: Petunias are equally satisfactory—the single sorts, of course, Rang the evening serenade nie 
for the double requires especial care. Candytuft makes quick 
Whip-poor-will! O, whip-poor-will. Lo 
‘ and sure returns, and is invaluable for cutting. But, of all Mrs L. E. All } 
RYE —Mrs L. E. Allen. 
. : sorts, let there be mignonette, and plenty of it—its delicious : é ad 
»dor wi 2 swe }roug » house with every breeze—: t 
es the Raisam pillow and the ang-Hang sachet Will be | worth more than all our other ties. They give the first throb to the ore 
ae envious. Asters are among the easily-grown annuals, need- | heart, and unseal the deep fountains of its love. Home is the chief shi 
aE ing only rich soil and freedom from weeds to give abundance school of human virtue. Its responsibilities, joys, sorrows, smiles, - 
4 of bloom. Marigolds, in the charming new varieties and in tears, hopes, and solicitudes form the chief interests of human life. yor 
ea eS some of the old ones, are very satisfactory, especially for —Channing. = 
CO} 
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A DINNER FOR SIX. 
How OnE May DINE DELIGHTFULLY ON THE VERGE OF JUNE. 
Asparagus Soup. 
Lobster Cutlets. Tomato Sauce. 

Ragout of Veat. Curried Rice. 
Sweethbread Croquettes, with Green Peas. 
Watercress and Beet Salat. 

Strawberry fritters. 

There are many housewives who, although hospitably in- 
clined, do not indulge themselves in the pleasure of giving a 
dinner from want of efficient help. I have most delightful 
memories of a pleasant litle house in New York, where the 
modest ménage consisted only of the dainty mistress, with at 
best a raw servant in process of training; more often there 
was no servant at all, and yet company dinners, breakfasts, 
Junches, or suppers were of almost semi-monthly occurrence. 
| have dined there when my hostess herself changed the 
plates and brought the successive courses from the kitchen ; 
but it was all done so quietly and easily that the pauses 
seemed more as if they were intended to admit the unre- 
strained flow of conversation (which was always as delightful 
as the menu), and not enforced by lack of help. 

Che above dinner can easily be served with a little manage- 
ment, even if one has no servant. The soup can be made in 
he morning, and set in the ice-box ready for heating. ‘The 
stock should be made the day before. Put two pounds of the 
knuckle of veal, cracked small, into the soup-kettle, with two 
quarts of water, two ounces of lean salt pork, one onion 
(sliced), and a large handful of spinach leaves, and simmer 
vently for two hours after it begins to boil; lift out the meat, 
nd set aside fora breakfast dish of veal mince or croquettes ; 
emove the bones, and strain the soup through a fine sieve, 
pressing the spinach and onion through with the back of a 
wooden spoon. Set aside until the next day. In the morn- 
ing take a bunch of asparagus, make two cuts off the top of a 
half inch each in length; boil these heads separately in salted 
water until just tender, drain, and set aside to be added to 
the soup. Boil the remainder of the bunch until very tender 
n salted water, drain, and then press through a sieve with a 
yooden spoon. 

Meanwhile melt a teaspoonful of butter in a saucepan, stir 
1a level tablespoonful of flour, and, when you have a smooth 
vaste, add three tablespoonfuls of cream or rich milk, the 
isparagus pulp, and the soup, from which you have removed 
the cake of fat; season with salt and white pepper, add the 
isparagus heads, simmer for five minutes, and pour into the 
tureen over little dice of fried bread. All of this, which takes 
ess real time on the part of the cook than it has taken to tell 
it, can be done while the breakfast dishes are being washed. 

The provident little housewife, of whom I have spoken 
ibove, always made out her ménw several days beforehand. 
By doing this, it is astonishing how much labor you can save 
yourself. For instance, supposing croutons are needed, they 
can be fried at some time when you are clarifying a bowl of 
dripping or about to fry Saratoga potatoes. Keep them ina 
glass jar, and set them in the oven for a moment or two when 
you are about to use them. 

Lobster Cutlets. 

Mince the meat of a small lobster, or the contents of a small can; 
add the yolks of two eggs (well beaten), salt and pepper to taste, 
two ounces of melted butter, and one-half teacupful of very fine 
bread crumbs. Stir until the ingredients are thoroughly mixed, 
shape in the form of cutlets, dip in crumbs, then in beaten egg, 
and again in crumbs, and fry brown in smoking-hot fat. These 
you must fry the last thing before dinner, while your husband is 
entertaining your guests. Placed in the warming oven ona hot, 
covered dish, they will keep perfectly nice. 
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The tomato sauce you should make in the morning: Drain 
the liquid from a can of tomatoes (keep it to make a tomato 
soup for the next day), put the tomatoes over the fire with a 
seasoning of salt, cayenne, a very little mace, and half a 
minced onion; simmer for half an hour, and press through a 
sieve; put the pulp in a small, clean stewpan, with a little 
butter rolled in flour, and stew gently until quite thick ; add 
the merest trifle of sugar, and send to table with the cutlets. 
If one has not an abundance of saucepans, tomato or fruit 
cans make a very good substitute in which to make sauces 
or to boil small quantities of vegetables. ‘They should be 


| cut off neatly at two-thirds of their depth. 


Ragout of Veal. 

Have your butcher bone a three-pound piece of a breast of veal; 
roll, or tie or skewer it in shape. Puta little butter or dripping in 
a stewpan, and, when it hisses, lay in the meat, fry to a light brown 
all round, but do not let it scorch. Dredge ina tablespoonful of 
flour, and add enough broth or boiling water to nearly cover it. 
Season with salt, a bit of mace, a very little grated lemon rind, and 
a small capsicum pod. Stew very slowly fer an hour, add half a 
dozen new French carrots, a dozen young bunch onions, and a 
tablespoonful of minced parsley and celery top; stew until the 
veal is tender. Dish the carrots and onions around the meat, and 
strain the gravy into a boat. There should not be more than a 
pint. This can be made in the morning, or several hours before 
dinner, and heated when wanted. 

Curried Rice. 

This is a nice accompaniment to veal in any shape, and especially 
so toaragout. Pick over and wash a cup of the rice, and boil in 
plenty of salted water. If the water is poured on while boiling 
fast, and the rice kept well covered with water, it may be kept from 
sticking by merely shaking the saucepan; the grains will then be 
whole, while, if stirred with a spoon, it will be a pasty mass. Drain 
in a sieve, and shake until quite dry and fluffy. Mix a tablespoon- 
ful of curry-powder with a gill of gravy from the ragout, and pour 
over the rice. 

Croquettes of Sweetbreads. 

Be sure that your sweetbreads are fresh. Those from veal are, 
of course, superior; but, if too expensive, those from beef or lambs 
will serve very well for this dish. Boil four sweetbreads in water, 
to which a little salt has been added ; drain and chop fine, mashing 
them to a paste ; season with salt and pepper, add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, two ounces of butter, a gill of cream, and enough 
cracker crumbs to make the mass of such a consistency as will 
enable you to mold it into little ball, pear, or cork-shaped croquettes. 
Dip in beaten egg, then in crumbs, and fry in hot fat. You may 
cook these at the same time with the lobster cutlets, although not 
in the same frying-pan; or you may fry them first, and use the 
same fat for the cutlets. Place them in an earthen pudding-dish, 
cover with a plate, and have them placed in the oven when the 
ragout of veal is being carried to the table. Leave the oven door 
ajar, and they will heat without drying out. Dish them on a hot 
dish, and arrange a border of green peas around them. 

At this stage a simple salad of watercress and beets, boiled 
and cut in dice, with a plain French dressing, will be a grate- 
ful diversion, and, if you are entirely without help, you may 
leave your guests and Jack to discuss it and the latest bit of 
gossip while you cook your strawberry fritters. ‘The batter 
can be mixed before dinner, and kept in a cool place. Beat 
two eggs (whites and yolks separately), add a teacupful of 
cream, a pinch of salt, and flour enough to make a stiff bat- 
ter. Beat the mixture until smooth, and, when ready to fry, 
stir in a pint of dry berries. Fry in small spoonfuls in plenty 
of boiling fat, and serve with sifted sugar. You will be more 
sensible, however, if you serve your strawberries plain in 
pretty glass dishes. 

There is much less trouble connected with the cooking and 
serving of such a dinner than one who has not actually tried 
it would think, and there is a great deal of satisfaction in pre- 
paring it yourself and knowing that it is well done. 

—Palmetto. 
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Original in Goop HouSEKEEPING. 
THE PEDIGREE AND PURPOSE OF SOAP. I. 
Irs UsEs AND ABUSES IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

ERE that chemical affinity to be de- 
stroyed which binds fat and alkali 
together, the housekeeper might 
well sit down in dumb despair. 
Happily, it is as immutable as any 
other one of nature’s beautiful 
laws, and woman rightfully re- 
gards soap as her truest friend 
and servant. Apt to undervalue, 
waste or misuse that which is so 
common, if so necessary, it may 
be well for us to spend a few mo- 
ments in examining the pedigree 

a and condition of our humble servi- 
tor. Noone needs to be told that fats uniting with an alkali so- 
lution combine to form that peculiar jelly-like substance 
which, when hardened and dried, we waste so remorselessly. 

It isaccepted as we accept the air, the sunshine and the 
earth. I for one, never realized until very lately, that benef- 
icent order by which waste productions are converted into a 
necessary aid to civilization. 

A visit to a large soap factory rebuked the old indifference 
and awakened interest in this valuable household adjunct. 
There were great pans or tanks of iron set in brick, the largest 
of them holding something like 100,000 pounds of molten 
soap; casks of fresh fat from rendering houses, cylinders of 
alkali, steam pumps, pipes and coils and frames of solid 
soap,—concentrated cleanliness, cooling in their places. 


| 
| 


These pans where the materials are knit together resemble | 


so many artificial volcanoes filled with molten lava, steaming 
and unctuous, but the fumes, in place of being sulphurous, 
are pungent and pleasant. However it may be carried on at 
other manufactories, at this place the process is cleanly; a 


| the best article in use. 


delicate dress might be worn by a visitor from one end of it to | 


the other without danger of stain. ‘The neatly clad girls whose 
skillful fingers wrap the cakes and pack in boxes for shipping 
are as neat and trim as one would ever wish to see. 

In examining the process of soap-making we learn that there 
is soap and soap. The real article free from adulterations, 
injurious or useless, is never the cheapest. Poor brands con- 
tain pulverized marble, talc or other mineral powders to give 
increased weight. Marble dust costs less than one cent per 
pound, and sometimes each pound cake contains fully one 
quarter of its weight of mineral matter. 

The editor of a scientific magazine not long since analyzed 
a certain brand which had attained some degree of popularity 
for the toilet and had received the indorsement of several cele- 
brated persons. He found init a large admixture of fine sand. 
His process is a long one, but any housekeeper who chooses 
can test the quality of soap in this simple manner: Shave an 
ounce of soap and put in a small bottle; nearly fill with alco- 
hol and place in hot water till the contents are dissolved, tak- 
ing care to have no possibility of ignition. Set it away to 
cool and thicken ; if no sediment appears the soap is good. 

It is a better way to buy only the favorite brand of a well- 
known manufacturer. A noted chemist says: “ The label and 
trade-mark of a known, reliable and responsible manufac- 
turer, is the best protection the public can have against frauds, 
imitations and counterfeits. “When the manufacturer uses 
some fictitious name on a fancy brand, no matter how attrac- 
tive the soap may be, beware of it.” Its ingredients, disguised 
under fancy shapes and delicate perfumery may be repulsive 
or noxious. 

A strong, rank soap will also be avoided by the prudent 
housekeeper; whatever attacks living tissue rendering the 
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fingers shriveled and sore, is ruinous to garments and fabrics. 
In such cases the alkali, not thoroughly combined with the 
fat, is left free to eat into the clothing. And itis evident that 
what is too harsh for vegetable fibre is not fit for contact with 
the skin. 

For toilet purposes, sweet selected material is necessary. 
The oils of the olive, the palm and the cocoanut are mingled 
with beef’s marrow, tallow or refined lard and these are com- 
bined with alkali. Those tropical vegetable oils render the 
soap mild as well ashardand give it that soft, silky quality so 
Exactly when this important article first 
came into use among civilized nations it is impossible to say, 
but Pliny the elder gave the first account of it over 1800 years 
ago. Imagination refuses to conceive the condition of the 
human race prior to a knowledge of its properties. Perhaps 
vegetables like soap-berries, rushes and tree-bark, produced 
similar effects. 

Among the more expensive as they are among the best, 
are the true castile or olive oil soaps, but they are now adul- 
terated and imitated. Modern art is perfectly capable of sim- 
ulating that mottled appearance which was formerly so much 
valued, by the addition of mineral colors introduced during the 
Originally it was supposed that no 
excess of water could be held in it as the substances which 
imparted the color, being heavy, whould sink to the bottom 
unless held in suspension by its thick condition. And so, 
like many another myth, a belief in the infallible purity of the 
old castile favorite has vanished. It is, however, a comfort 
to know that our own country manufactures just as good soap 
as ever Came across the water. Almost all the best known 
old brands belong to this category. ‘This is so generally ac- 
cepted that white soda soap figures internally in pill mix- 
tures, the olive or almond oil uniting with caustic soda giving 


agreeable to feel. 


process of hardening. 


In case of poisoning with mineral acids 
it affords a safe and ready antidote, if antidote be possible. 

The opinion that of such a necessary article as soap for the 
toilet one cannot use too much, is an opinion which late re- 
searches in science disprove. ‘The attraction of the alkali in 
it for the oil of the skin as well as for its unclean accumula- 
tions, constitutes its cleansing property. 
pores through which nearly two pounds of poisonous exha- 
lation daily pass from the adult, come enough materials in a 
short time, to produce fatal and filthy diseases. An eminent 
physician has declared that “if the skin be moderately active, 
three or four days suffice to form alayer which may be com- 
pared toa thin coating of varnish or sizing.” As this accu- 
mulation increases and decomposition follows it is not necesary 
to describe the result. What agency but soap can remove it? 

Many good authorities declare that water alone is sufficient, 
except at rare intervals. There are oil-glands as well as excre- 
tory ducts, and for no idle purpose has nature produced these 
tiny human oil-wells. Inunction, or the external use of oil has 
a recognized place among the prescriptions of some famous 
modern physicians, who in this way, seek to restore that nec- 
essary property of which the body has been deprived by the 
excessive use of soap or by disease. They claim that it 
enables the patient to resist cold, that its nutritive qualities 
convey heat to those organs which require it, that it gives a 
sense of exhilarating freshness, and that it is not only sooth- 
ing in cases of nervousness and depression, but is capable of 
strengthening weak lungs. For this purpose almond-oil, 
cocoanut, olive oil or vaseline are daily applied by the aid of 
vigorous rubbing. ‘To all such treatment and in most cases 
where inunction isnot required, the daily application of soap 
is injurious. 

“What uncleanly habits!” some one exclaims. Not so. 
Plenty of soft water, a coarse wash-rag, hand friction and a 
turkish towel, with soap applied at rare intervals, and the 
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skin should retain the delicate smoothness of an infant. Those | Oriignal in Goov HouseKeerine. 
milk-baths indulged in by the ancient Roman emperors and HOME LIFE SKETCHES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
empresses owed their emollient properties to the oil contained VIL. 


inthe milk. Every old nurse knows, too, that weakly chil- 
dren are sometimes injured by too frequent ablutions. Dry 
rubbing is often the safest opiate for a nervous little one, 
answering many of the purposes of soap. 

An eminent physician and scientist lately told me that he 
seldom used soap in his daily bath. ‘“ It makes the skin dry, 
hard and harsh, and renders me much more liable to take 
cold through any changes of the weather,” said he. “* At the 
same time, no rule can be given for the use of soap. 
persons secrete oil much more readily than others, and to 
such soap is more of a necessity,” and he spoke much upon 
the desirability of using a pure soap or none at all. 


Some 


Attention is called, but all too infrequently to the incep- | 


tion of disease from the use of impure soap. Contrary to the 
usual opinion, that which is made from decayed fat is not 
neutralized by the alkali it contains. Ina late number of a 
medical journal a physician makes several startling state- 
ments in regard to cases of disease which had come under his 
observation, the seeds of which had been absorbed through 
abrasions of the skin or through open pores during perspira- 
tion. Not only have fever and diphtheria germs been absorbed 
in this way, but painful and dangerous diseases of the cuticle 
and the blood have followed the use of impure soap. 


—Fffester M. Poole. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


We bring our perfume laden flowers 
To deck each dear or stranger bed ; 
To wreathe with bloom the hallowed spot 
Where sleeps the nation’s honored dead. 
The holy graves of those we loved, 
The father, brother, son, or friend,— 
O’er these in thankfulness not grief, 
Red, White, and Azure, blooms we blend. 


Red like the blood they freely shed, 
Blue like the sky that bends o’er all, 

White as the honor for whose sake 
They answered to their Country’s call. 

Lew grassy grave, or pillared vault 
Whether a sword they held, or pike, 

We bend with reverent head beside, 
And honor all in heart alike, 


* * * * 


The nameless heroes; those who lie 
In trench or grave with simple cross ;— 
Ah! still, though many a year has flown, 
Our Country mourns her bitter loss. 


Her loss? Ah, no! the gift she gave, 
Her noblest sons for truth and nght; 
To show that freedom is for all, 


And men are equal in God's sight. 


Oh Mother Nature! o’er them shed 
Your loving influence alway ! 
So bud, and bloom, or snow shall make 
The year one long Memorial Day. 
—Emma IW. Crane. 


THE dinner hour is steadily growing later each year. Ten years 
ago six o’clock was the fashionable hour; many people dined at 
half-past five even. Now eight o'clock is the correct time with 
those who wish to be very fashionable. Even in the boarding 
houses it has got down to seven o'clock. The theatres where the 
performances used to begin at half-past seven do not commence 
now until a quarter past or half-past eight, and to be in good 
form one should not go until after the first act. The stores 
keep open later, and the general life of New York is getting more 
into the night than ever. 


GRANDMAMMA’S GOOSEBERRY WINE. 

REASURE trove!” I cried, opening 
the door of the old school-room, and 
holding up to the view of the group 
assembled there to spend together one 
of the few, very few evenings of 
maiden freedom now remaining to me, 
a bottle containing a light straw-col- 
ored liquid. 

“What is it?” asks Tom Selden 
from the hearth where he has been in- 


dulging the usual masculine propen- 
sity for poking the fire at the wrong 
time, and nearly put it out in consequence. ‘Come nearer 
the light, Kate, and let us judge for ourselves of the merits of 
your wonderful find.” 

“Well there!” I say, triumphantly advancing to the old 
claw-footed centre table which has been the silent up-holder 
of many a surreptitious feast in the days gone by, and setting 


down upon it as many wine glasses as | can conveniently 
carry in one hand. These I proceeded to fill from the bottle, 
and as I did so the transparent liquid sparkled and bubbled 
as if brimming over with mirth at the surprise created by 
As the fire-light gleamed upon it, the 
sparkle caught the eye of Mammy, sitting in her own partic- 


its own excellence. 


ular corner where she could superintend and at the same 
time enjoy, as of old, the movements and conversation of 
the * childern.” 
Now, as I held up the glass before the blaze, she threw up 
“T’clar ef that aint some of ole 
Where you done fine it, Honey?” 
“Way back under one of the pantry shelves, lying on its 


her hands and exclaimed : 
Miss’s oseberry wine ! 


side and so covered with cobwebs no one but an inquisitive 


person like myself would ever have thought of dragging it 
forth into daylight. What makes you think it belongs to 
grandmamma, Mammy ?” 


“Thinks? why, | Avows / though I ‘aint seen none sence 
Ole Miss 
doan’ make no more arfter that” (with a knowing chuckle.) 


Miss Mary give that las’ glassful ter the major. 


** Reckon that’s the same bottle Miss Mary an’ I was ahuntin’ 
high and low for that very day.” 

* What about Aunt Mary and the major?” I asked, scent- 
ing one of Mammy’s stories in these mysterious utterances. 


“| heard there was some romance connected with their court- 
ship, but I never could find out what it was. Do tell us all 
about it, Mammy.” 

“Yes, dv, Mammy!” came from the others as all drew 
nearer the old woman,—a party of young people who had 
grown up together, as our fathers and grandfathers had grown 
up before us, with a community of interest and thought 
which made what concerned one the joy or sorrow of all. 
Now no one questioned whether Aunt Mary’s love affair was 
a family secret; each one took for granted he or she was en- 
titled to hear whatever there was to be told. 

Mammy did not require much urging, but as soon as we 
were seated to our liking took off her spectacles, folded her 
hands over them in her lap and began : 

“You see, honies, times was mitey bad jes’ then ; there was 
fightin’ goin’ on ev'rywhar’. In the valley Marse Jackson an’ 
Marse Linkum’s men was havin’ it who should be first ter 
leave, an’ down ‘bout Richmon’ Marse Bullygard was lowin’ 
no one should git thar’ who wasn’t invited. While up in this 
part of Firginia we jest had ter set still an’ drop, fust inter 
the hands of one, then inter the hands of t’other. Miss 
| Kate’s Mar was jest married then an’ had come to live at her 
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gandma’ Carter’s while Marse Ned he was away at the wah, | 
an’ I was along with her ‘cause | b’long to her and had nursed | 
her when she was a baby. Well, we was mitey lonesome, way 
from our own folks, and Miss Ellen, she was sorter down too | 
*bout Marse Ned; never knowed whar’ he was or whether 
he was dead or alive, ‘cause no letters was “lowed frew the 
lines in them days, ‘cause Marse Linkum’s men might cotch 
‘em an’ tell him what’s in ’em. But Miss Mary, she tried 
wonderful hard to keep up our sperits. Every day she come 
inter Miss Ellen’s room an’ set awhile, or take her out for a 
walk, an’ always she have sumpun’ kin’ ter say to Chloe. 

“So, with one thing an’ ‘nuther, I come to think a good 
deal of Miss Mary an’ to watch mitey close when I think any- 
thing goin’ ter hurt or ter please her. An’ she was a mitey 
han’sum young lady in them days, an’ helt her head high’n 
the res’, for all they was know’d as the stuck-upedest family 
in the county. Well, Miss Mary had a horse her Par give 
her before he died. ‘They say ole Marse Carter love her bet- 
tern all the res’, and she was that fond of him they never far 
apart while he was alive. Arfter he went Miss Mary used 
jest get on her horse an’ ride off jes’ like she used with her 
Par, an*® she say the horse comfort her, an’ she ‘aint got 
nothin’ else to love her now, for ole Miss, she never seem ter 
care for her much nohow. Bimeby orders come for all the 
horses in the neighborhood ter be confiscated, but Miss Mary 
vowed they ain’t goin’ ter git hers, an’ when a blue-coat was 
seen anywhar’ roun’, some one run tell her an’ she jump on 
Dancer's back an’ away she'd go over fields, over fences, frew 
the woods, cl’ar off to the mountain, an’ thar’ she hide him 
an’ never tell no body whar’.” 

“ But the wine, Mammy?” I expostulated, thinking the old 
woman's thoughts had gone too far astray. ‘* You promised 
to tell us the story about that, not of Aunt Mary’s horse.” 

“Sure nuff, Honey; but you carn’ git one thout t’other. 
Jes’ you wait, and we’ll ride the horse straight up the road ter 
the barn, bimeby. As I was er sayin’, Miss Mary, she make 
off for the mounting soon as she seen or heard tell of a blue- 
coat, but one day she got cotched, when she least ‘spectin’ it. 
Goin’ long frew the woods, jes’ whar’ the road was narrest 
she come plump on a party of ‘em. They holler out, * Halt!’ 
and she that scarred she halted ‘thought ever knowin’ what is 
was they wanted her ter do. ‘Then one big, rough feller say, 
‘That mitey fine horse you ridin’, madam, an’ we’s orders to 
capture all sich for the United States government,’ sezzee. 

“Then Miss Mary sorter git her senses back an’ she frow 
back her head an’ look the man square in the face an’ she sez, 
sez she: ‘Tell your gov’ment Southern woman do not make 
free gifts to the enimys of their country;’ an’ she look roun’ 
an’ try to see how ter git erway. 

“The man he git sorter mad an’ he say: ‘ Ride your horse 
‘long peace’ble ter the en’ of the wood, an’ no body hurt you; 
otherwise you hav’ ter giv’ him up ‘tonce.’ 

“* But,’ sez Miss Mary, ‘I doan’ intend to giv’ him up at 
all; I in’stood the Federal solyers here to fight men, not ter 
’sult ladies.’ 

“Arfter that he look little shamed, an’ how it would’er 
ended I doan’ know, for Miss Mary, she ‘termined ter keep 
her horse, an’ the man say he has strict orders ter take it ; but 
jest then up comes a officer, an’ when he see what’s gonin’ 
on he raise a ter’ble row, an’ ask his men how dare they stop 
a lady that way. Then he ’pologized ter Miss Mary an’ say 
she at liberty ter keep her horse, an’ he see no one molest 
her in future. 

“«Thank you, sir.’ sez Miss Mary, ‘but I think I keep 
what’s my own ’thout your permission!’ an’ she rides off an’ 
leaves ‘em all astandin’ thar’. 

“Arfter that I see that same officer (Miss Mary, she say 
he the same) go by the house ev'ry day. Sometimes she'd be | 
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standin’ on the piyazza, or at the winder, then he raise his 
cap, but she never let on she see him. Same time we all 
know’d it was him kep’ us from bein’ ’sturbed, for nothin’ on 
the place was carried off while he was roun’. Seemed like he 
jest thar’ to take care of us. One day, when he jes’ gone by, 
I sez ter Miss Mary: ‘ He mitey fine lookin’ gen’leman.’ 

*** Maybe,’ sez Miss Mary, ‘but I carn’ see nothin’ "bout 
him but his blue uniform ;’ but all the while her eyes was 
afollerin’ him. 

“Arfter a while our men come along and the Fed ’rels go 
away. Big times come then. Everything hid away for the 
las’ six months was brought ter light agin, an’ from whar’ she 
had kep’ it unbeknown ter anybody all that time ole Missis 
Carter brought out some of that very gooseberry wine. It 
was when our soldyers was passing by arfter the secon’ battle 
of Manasser, lookin’ mitey hungry an’ worn out, an’ we was 
all standin’ at the big gate ter giv’ ’em somethin’ ter eat 
as they went by. Soon here comes a lot of pris’ners long with 
the res’, an’ doan’ one look more forlorn than t’other. Soon 
I see Miss Mary give a start, an’ then who should I see 
*mong the pris’ners but the Marse Cap’n, with his head tied 
up an’ his arm in a sling, an’ that feeble lookin’ I ’spect ter 
see him fall right thar’ by the gate. Miss Mary ‘spect it too, 
for she pick up a glass, pour the las’ drop of wine out the 
bottle by her Mar’s side, an’ run give it to him ‘fore any 
one kin stop her. ‘The Cap'n bow, drink it, and thank her 
when he han’ her back the glass,—but our soldyers doan’ 
like it, for they frown, and ole Missis she call out: * Mary! 
Mary! how dare you take even that little from our own 
poor soldyers worn out with fightin’ their country’s battles, 
an’ give it ter the en’my, from which they’s tryin’ ter save 
you an’ yours !’ 

“Then Miss Mary, she mitey shamed, but she say, quiet 
like: ‘I couldn’t help it, mamma, he look so ill ; an’ he giv’ 
me back my horse. But I'll go ter the house an’ get some 
more wine ; seems ter me thar’ was ‘nother bottle.’ 

“Then she go off, an’ she stay so long I go arfter her, an’ I 
fin’ her in the pantry settin’ on the flour bar’l, cryin’ like her 
heart fit ter break. 

“*T carn’t fin’ the other bottle, Chloe,’ she sez when she 
see me, ‘an’ I carn’ go back an’ look those poor, harf starved 
men in the face no more. Mamma was right; it was mitey 
little, but I had no right to take it away from them to give to 
an’ en’my jest ’cause he bin kin’ ter me. But oh, Chloe, 
when I saw him I forgot ev’rything else !’ 

“Well, I feel very sorry for Miss Mary, an’ I tell her so, 
but ole Missis doan’ soon forgiv’ her,—but neither of ‘em 
ever name the Cap'n arfter that. It wasn’t a great while 
arfter though ‘fore a letter come for Miss Mary. She keep 
still a while after she read it, then she goes over an’ han’ it ter 
her Mar. Ole Miss took it, looks at it a minute, then read 
it out loud, so [ hearn ev'ry word where I was settin’ in 
the corner sewing. It say how the Marse Cap’n done bin 
schanged an’ gone home tell he git well agin, an’ he want to 
thank Miss Mary for that glass of wine she gin him. He say 
it have a four fole’ value to him ‘cause he knew how precious 
it was, an’ how many more worthy in her eyes she had to giv’ 
it ter. He say too but for it he’d a fallen down an’ died, like 
a dog by the wayside, an’ won't she tell him if the letter reach 
her safe, an’ he hope no hurt have come to her or anybody 
b’longin’ ter sence he lef’. 

“Well, ole Miss, she gits done readin’, then she tear the 
letter straight ‘cross an’ frow it inter the fire. Miss Mary’s 
eyes ‘aint been so bright lately like they use ter was, but now 
they blaze up like pine knots on a windy night, but she doan’ 
say nothin’, an’ her mar doan’ say nothin’ either. Arfter 
while they goes out the room, then I picks up the pieces 
what’s fallen on the hearth in the ashes an’ takes em ter Miss 
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Mary, who say: ‘Thank you, Chloe,’ an’ locks ’em up in 
her desk.” 

“And is that all the story, Mammy?” 

“Tor, no, chile! how £7 it be when Miss Mary’s married 
ter the Marse Cap’n an’ livin’ in Bosting this very minit? 
But arfter that we doan’ hear any more from him for a long 
time, not tell the wah done clean over. Then Miss Mary go 
to Washin’ton for a visit, an’ who should she meet thar’ but 


the Marse Cap‘n, who's the marse major by then. He ’pear | 


mitey glad ter see her, for it seem like that glass er wine done 
his heart more damage then it done his head good, an’ he tell 
her so, an’ how he bin thinkin’ of her ever sence. But Miss 
Mary, she woan’ listen ’cause of ole Miss, an’ she say she 
never goin’ marry ‘thout her mar’s consint. Then he say he 
wait an’ tire ole Miss out. They was all boun’ ter git recon- 
ciliated bimeby. An’ so they did, honies, an’ ef that aint the 
very bottle of gooseberry wine me an’ Miss Mary was a 
huntin’ high an’ low for the day I bin tellin’ you of !” 
Judging from its appearance, as well as from the story con- 
nected with it, the recipe was worth preserving. I obtained 
it soon after from grandmamma, and gave the famous * goose- 
berry” a prominent place in my list of home-made wines. 


SOME VIRGINIA DRINKS AND DAINTY DISHEs. 
Gooseberry Wine. 

Take full grown gooseberries, before they begin to turn red, pick 
ff their top and stems, weigh the fruit, and allow a gallon of water 
to every three pounds of gooseberries. Put them into a tub, pour 
on a little of the water, pound and mash them with a wooden 
pestle; add the remainder of the water, and give the whole a 
thorough stirring. Cover the tub with a cloth and let it stand four 
days, stirring it frequently to the bottom. Then strain the liquor 
through a coarse linen cloth, and to each gallon of liquid add four 
pounds of fine loaf sugar; fill your cask and let it ferment. When 
the hissing has ceased, add a quart of good French brandy to every 
five gallons of wine. Bottle it, driving the corks in tightly, and 
pack them away on the sides, and in six months it will be ready for 
use and will be found as brisk as genuine champagne. 

P. S.—Ripe gooseberries will do better than the green. 

Tomato Wine. 

First. Take one bushel of ripe tomatoes and six gallons of pure 
water. Mash the tomatoes in the water with the hand, and let the 
mixture stand for three days. 

Second, Strain the mixture through a hair seive, and for every 
gallon add three and a half pounds of sugar, mixing it well until 
the sugar is dissolved. Let it remain quiet for three or four days, 
ifter which filter it through a flannel bag. It must not be forced. 
but f/tered, with great care When the filtering is over, put it in 
the cask and add isinglass dissolved in warm water in proportion 
of one ounce to thirty gallons of wine. Leave the bung open until 
ermentation, taking care to remove the froth which will come out 
of the bunghole after fermentation. Add brandy or whiskey in the 
proportion of one quart to the thirty gallons. Close the bung and 
et the wine remain perfectly quiet for ¢4vee months; then draw it 
ff and bottle it. This will be found equal to the superior quality 
champagne. 

Cherry Wine. 

To one bucket of ripe cherries add two buckets of cold water. 
After mixing the cherries and water well together (mashing them), 
train the liquor and to every gallon of juice add three pounds of 
rown sugar. Put in a cask or keg, place a cloth over the bung, 

t it stand for several weeks, then stop it tightly and let it stand 
till December. 

Fox Grape Shrub. , 

Split the grapes, take out the seeds, then put the grapes in a 
tone jar without water; then place the jar in a pot of water to boil 
on the stove until quite soft, then strain the juice, and to each pint 
of juice add half a pound of sugar (white). Put back again into the 
jar and the pot of water; let it simmer, and skim it. When cold, 
add half a pint of spirit to one quart of the juice, and bottle it. 
Drink it with water, adding fresh lemon peels or the juice. This 
makes a delightful summer drink. 


Strawberry Acid. 

Put twelve pounds of fruit in a pan, cover with two quarts of 
water previously acidulated with five ounces of tartaric acid. Let 
it remain forty-eight hours, then strain it, taking care not to bruise 
the fruit. To each pint of clear juice add one and one-half pounds 
of powdered sugar, stir it until dissolved and leave it for a few 
days, then bottle it and place a cork in it. If there should be any 
fermentation leave the cork out for a few days. The whole 
process to be cold. 

The Famous Virginia Molasses Beer. 

Put two quarts of molasses into a keg with ten gallons of water. 
Boil two ounces of hops, two ounces of allspice, two ounces of 
ginger and half a pint of corn meal in three quarts of water about 
an hour and throw it into the keg while hot. Add one pint of 
yeast, and shake all well together; stop the keg nearly tight and 
let it stand twenty-four hours, when it will be fit for use. Bottle 
and keep in a cool place. 

Imperial Drink. 

Two ounces of cream of tartar, on which pour two gallons of 
boiling water. Add the juice of four lemons, and three pounds of 
sugar. When perfectly cool, bottle and cork tightly. In three or 
four days it will be fit for use, and will prove a delightful and 
refreshing summer drink. 

Virginia Coffee. 

Take half a cupful of roasted ground coffee (it must be a rich 
brown) and mix with it a little egg, either white, or white and yel- 
low together in a teacupful of cold water. Pour over it a quart of 
boiling water and let it boil fifteen minutes, then move it from the 
fire and let it settle, scraping all the coffee from the sides of the 
coffee-pot. Pour a little coffee from the spout, put it back and 
add three tablespoonfuls of cold water. Let it stand until ready 
to serve. 

Chocolate for Lunch. 

One quart of new milk, one-eighth of a pound of chocolate, and 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch. Boil the milk (sweetening it to 
your taste) with the chocolate in it. When it has boiled sufficiently 
to cook the latter, mix the cornstarch with a little cold milk and 
pour gradually into it. Let it boil again until it thickens and stir 
in a teaspoonful of vanilla essence as you take it off the fire. 
Calves’ Feet Fricassee. 

Boil the feet until tender, cut them in two and pull out the large 
bones. Have ready half a pint of good gravy, add to it a spoonful 
of white wine, one of lemon peel and some salt. Stew the feet 
fifteen minutes in the gravy and thicken with the yolks of two 
eggs, a gill of milk, one of butter and two of flour. Shake the 
stew-pan over the fire but do not let it boil again for fear the eggs 
should turn. 

Calves’ Feet Jelly. 

Boil four calves’ feet in two gallons of water until it comes to 
two quarts, then strain it, and when cool carefully skim off all the 
fat. Take up the jelly clean, leaving any settlings at the bottom. 
and put it into a sauce-pan with one pint of white wine, one pound 
of loaf sugar, the juice of four lemons, a teacupful of nice vinegar, 
and the whites of eight eggs beaten up; mix all together, set it on 
a clear fire and stir until it boils. After boiling, pour it through a 
bag until it runs clear. Have ready a large china bowl with slices 
of lemon peel in it, and pour in the jelly while warm. 

Charlotte Russe. 

Over one ounce of best isinglass pour two and a half pints of 
boiling water and let it simmer down to one quart. Fit thin slices 
of sponge cake into the bottom of your mould so when turned out 
it will have the appearance of loaf cake, and set it aside. Take one 
pint of rich cream, beat it until it becomes a stiff foam and set this 
aside also. Now mix together two and a half pounds of loaf sugar 
(finely powdered), one pint of sweet milk, and the yolks of eight 
eggs. Season with vanilla, and make a custard over a sharp fire, 
stirring briskly all the time. antil it becomes pretty thick, then add 
the jelly which must be kept dissolved; keep stirring until it 
becomes thick ; add the cream and pour over the mould. 

—Adelaide Preston. 

Our notion of the perfect society embraces the family as its center 
and ornament. Nor is there a paradise planted till the children are 
in the foreground to animate and complete the picture.—A /co@t. 
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Original in Goop HousEKEEPING. 

OULTIVATION OF TEA ROSES. 
THEIR PROTECTION AND PERPETUATION. 

OES good housekeeping include a wo- 
man’s way of caring for tea roses over 
winter? The books either give diffi- 
cult methods, or remark casually that 
roses are so cheap it is not worth while 
to take much trouble. I know that 
a few dollars spent each year may 
in five years give a bed of choice large 
bushes, with little hard work. Start 
with a deeply dug, well enriched plot, 
as wide as the length of a greenhouse 
sash, (about six feet) and once, twice 


wide, i. e., three feet, six feet, etc. 
Order the rose plants early, but do 
not have them sent until proper planting time, probably in 
May. Most trustworthy houses will accommodate customers 
in this way. Follow the directions of any good catalogue 
in caring for the plants, setting them out in even rows, as 
near as you judge wise. 
come, protect the roots by mulching with leaves and manure. 
Save a good pile of leaves in some place where they will 
keep dry. 

Now make or have made, rude frames, each side made in a 
separate piece, with a mortice or groove at each end of two 
pieces so that the other pieces can slide down into them. 
Then have a hook and screw eye at each corner. In this 
way the frames can be taken apart and piled away flat each 
spring, and will last for years. These frames should be as 
deep from front to back as a greenhouse sash, and may be as 
wide as one, or two sashes, possibly even nine feet. They 
may be about three feet high at the back, sloping a little to 
the front, like any roof. 

Second-hand sashes can be bought quite cheaply, and one 
can even turn glazier in necessity, repairing broken places. 
Put the frames around the roses as it gets colder, adding a 
few more leaves. Two persons can set up these side pieces, 
and a third can slip in the back and front, even if it be “ only 
a woman,” and twochildren to hold on. When real cold is to 
be expected, (about Thanksgiving time) cover several inches 
deep with dry leaves, lightly thrown on, and put on the 
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MAKING PLAY OF WORK. 


Did you ever hit on this way to get a cluttered sitting-room 


put to rights by the very little folks who have brought aboui 


in it chaos itself? The children think it great fun to over- 
turn chairs and hang rugs on them for tent doors; to strew 
the carpet with playthings and snippings of paper; to droy 
books, picture cards, building blocks, and dolly and her ward- 
robe, just where the newest tack of their latest play left them: 
but it is not always fun, either for you or them, to get all this 
litter and clutter picked up and cleared away. 

Of late we have made a little game of such work by giving 


| each child so many breadths of the carpet, and all that might 


or more times as long as the sash is | 


be upon them, to put in perfect order. ‘There are _ five 
breadths in our sitting-room carpet, and at such a “ corner’ 
in the disorderly state of the room, I give two breadths—not 


| consecutive lengths—to each of the two older children, and 


In autumn, as the first light frosts | 


the fifth breadth to the little three-years-old, choosing for her 
the strip of carpet that has the least litter upon it. When 
little children have keen interest in such work, it is surprising 
how swiftly and deftly they will straighten rugs, fold papers, 
pick up shreds and litter, and pack away playthings. 

From end to end of their carpet breadths our small people 


| go,—setting back chairs, making neat piles of the scattered 


sashes; bank the frames with leaves, litter, manure, or any- | 
| seen the little tots good-naturedly lug away together. 


thing, so as to make all compact. 
pruned, and bent down without injury. 


Tall bushes may be 
Put on mats, boards, 


or other protection, to guard the glass against injury from | 


heavy ice, etc., but let this be only in the depth of winter. 

Perhaps roses under single (three feet) frames do a little 
better than under double frames, so put tender sorts, and 
dwarf growers there. Queen Olga of Wirtemburg had last 
autumn grown over six feet high, and too large to clasp about 
for tying, so my double frame was useful in giving room for 
this bush to be bent down, after being cut in severely. 

Safrano, Bon Silene, and Sprunt roses have wintered thus 
for eight years, and are fine bushes now. Some have died, 
but nearly always from avoidable cause. 

In the middle of April, tea roses under my frames have 
leaves and full shoots. Outside, the first crocus bloomed at 


the same time. ‘To keep roses dry over winter seems the first | 


secret of success. Gradual hardening to as much cold as they 
will bear without blackening is also necessary. I am not yet 
done experimenting as to early spring treatment, but incline 
to keeping the glass over them rather late, giving air in good 
weather, avoiding much dampness. So we may have beauti- 


ful Tea and Bourbon roses, even in the cold land of the 
—Puritan. 


books and papers that clutter the tables and shelves, winding 
the straggling threads in mamma’s spool and yarn baskets if 
they chance to be on their territory, winging the hearth, and 
patting up, plump and smooth, chair and lounge pillows, til 
even mamma’s sharp eyes cannot see another raveling to pick 
or one more paper to fold. She can quietly go on with he: 
sewing or mending all through a long afternoon while hei 
room is alternately being put in and then put out of order, only 
she must be wise enough to plan that the former comes /as: 
on the programme before their supper or bed-time hour comes 
The children are so quick to notice and herald each other’s 
oversights and any slovenliness in this play-work of clearing 
sections of the room, that I have little need to call their at 
tention to any article or scrap left out of place. Even the 
baby will trot across the room to reprovingly point to 
wrinkled rug or an overlooked toy on a strip of her little sis 
ter’s territory, and gravely say: “See there!” If a chair or 
table, with its tumbled heap of books or papers, stands on 
two carpet breadths, the exacting little landholders require 
each other to put to rights just such a part as stands on thei 
division of territory, and the chair, basket, or stand, I have 


—Clarissa Potter. 
Orignal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BOBOLINK. 

Quick as a wink 

Mr. Bobolink 
In liquid notes of chatter and chink. 
Whirls and whistles to Mrs. Link. 

Gaily they swing 

And cheerily sing, 
As high on swaying stems they cling, 
*Ere nestling down with folded wing. 

Down in the grass, 

Where I cautiously pass, 
Hidden from sight, in mat and mass, 
Is a nested home for lad and lass. 

In summer hours, 

When bloom bright flowers, 
There comes from Southern homes and bowers, 
To cheer this Northern land of ours, 

With cheery chink, 

The Bobolink. 
When June days go, ’tis sad to think, 
A rice bird only, is Bobolink. 

—Clark W. Bryan. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE GLORY OF GRIT. 
SIDE BY SIDE MATRIMONIALLY SPEAKING. 

ih OMAN is often advised to be patient and | 

yi gentle, and under all trials to preserve | 
the silence which is golden. Even those 
who advocate the privileges of the ballot 
for her, and discourse eloquently | 
on the down-troddenness of our 
sex because denied some public 
rights, still affirm that wives and 
mothers should strive unceas- 
ingly for the material comfort of 
husbands and sons, guarding at 
the same time, lest any but dul- 
cet tones pass the rubicon of 
utterance. But our brother man, 
3. bless him, answers for a domes- 


on ' tic barometer. If business and 
home prospects are bright and pleasant, his eye is sparkling 
and his laugh rings out like music set to the poetry of his 
speech, but when his individual skies are cloudy, or depress- 
ing events down town seem to betoken a coming blizzard, 
then we expect him to vent his feelings in vigorous language, 
and nobody thinks of getting miffed at his remarks well 
knowing their cause and also that rest and a refreshing meal 
will work wonders. So we acknowledge our brother’s right 
to talk all he wants to, merry or otherwise, and the smarter 
he is to talk, the better we like him; but woman, delicate 
creature, can she afford to risk her reputation in volubility ? 

If the domestic apparatus be ever so much deranged and 
her strength and nerves thereby taxed to the uttermost, does 
she dare seek relief by exercising her powers of speech, at | 
the risk of being called a scold? Let her begin to show a | 
little despondency and murmur ever so little, and she is most 
likely frankly accused of being cross, while the knowledge 
that perhaps it is true does not help her any, and she feels as 
though she had forfeited her character for patience in losing | 
her temper. Why has not a woman as much right to free 
her mind as a man? Since nature has provided a safety 
valve for the relief of our pent up feelings why shall we not 
use it, and freely utter our grievances to those whose sym- 
pathy we have a right to expect, and so share our burdens 
one with another? 

Sympathy is the most healing balm that can be applied to 
most of our trials, and even sorrow is sweetened by its magic 
power. But if we put the seal of silence on our inner life, 
we surely cannot complain if by and by our dear ones do not 
understand our calls for sympathy. 

A woman has as much right to her say on all home subjects | 
is aman has, but by this I do not mean that it is ever neces- 
sary or advisable for man or woman to use any but language 
inspired by the friendliness of true love. The freedom of 
speech which I would advocate should have in it no bitter 
trains of sarcasm, no fiery flings of temper, and no chronic 
discords of selfishness and discontent, but the ideal life which 
ve all strive to attain to, should have for its foundation stone, 
unreserved confidence and perfect trust. That there are 
inany sad exceptions to the ideal, is as true as human nature 
is varied, but we are considering the homes where marriage 
isa union of love, and life together is taken for better or | 
worse. 

If this is “love’s young dream,” then if mistakes are al- 
lowed silently to grow into wrongs, till finally life becomes 
dreary and the wife like “‘ Mrs. Percy” feels driven to seek | 
some mind cure, who is responsible? 

It seems to me I should have admired Mrs. Percy more if | 
she had had the “grit” to protest in the first place against | 
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becoming a mere machine to carry on her mother-in-law’s 
former methods. 

Right would have won her case as surely then as now and 
her victory over narrow-mindedness would have reaped a 
double benefit, for her husband who might really have been 
happier and for herself. Her case is not an isolated one. 


| There are many other women who stand in their own light 


and that of others in the same way. They religiously think 
it their duty to take life and bear it meekly as it comes to 
them, and who think love would be betrayed if they should 
seize the mallet and chisel to help shape their own destiny, 
and who lack the true grit or courage to brave opinions con- 
trary to their own convictions. 

I have seen women bear all kinds of needless troubles 
while they patiently closed their lips, and the inward chafing, 
with no outward vent, branded itself indelibly on brain and 
heart. Such persons will always say, timidly : 

“Well, I don’t complain; and, if there is any trouble, it 


| won’t be my fault. I shall not bear the blame.” 


That is just it. Women are afraid of a little stir for fear of 
blame. I believe if a woman can do any good by taking her 
stand bravely and defending it sensibly, whether to. oppose 
evil or injustice to herself or those dear to her, she would 
gain glory in the end by showing courage to bear all the cen- 
sure for her interference. How quickly it disarms your seem- 
ing enemy when you cheerfully assume all blame! O, for 
braver women! 

Now, do not, I pray you, take this for a tirade against 
the other sex. They are not to blame for our weaknesses. 
While we are absorbed in the duties of our home circle, 
husband and father works out alone the problem for the 
support of his dear little family. I hear heavy-laden Mar- 
thas often say: 

“Whatever John thinks is right, I’m satisfied with, if he 
only gets along.” 

So Martha thinks there is something heroic in uttering the 
solemn words, “ Whither thou goest, I will go,” and follows 
wherever John, in his struggles after money, may blindly 
lead, unquestioning the wisdom of this or that, because un- 
willing to shoulder any responsibility consequent upon giving 
advice. It seems such a vital necessity that John shall make 
as much money as possible that few Marthas concern them- 
selves as to John’s method, if he only makes it. The result is 
a pinching economy or ill-regulated expenditures, which ex- 
haust John’s resources and render him in as much need of the 
mind cure as his wife. One has only to glance at the daily 
record of news to see how true and common this is. 

How much trouble might be averted if the love and trust 
of “ Love’s young dream” were never allowed to grow cold! 
—if the honeymoon should shed perennial light, by which 
husband and wife might always see to solve their problems 
together! Why should not a wife be able to understand the 
intricacies of business, and why should not a husband free 
his mind by an intelligent talk with her, discussing the sub- 
ject of ways and means and the advisability of new ventures? 
If made a confident in all things, would not a woman know 
just what could be afforded, and would not her veto, con- 
scientiously given, have at least a modifying influence on his 
extravagance? No one questions the brightness of woman’s 
wits when set to work, and no one can estimate the good sure 
to follow when she becomes a crusader with loyalty and un- 
selfishness inscribed upon her banner. There are some men 
whose wives are better endowed with business faculties than 
themselves, and whose prospects would quickly brighten if 
their judgment were consulted, and there are other men who 
can both guide the helm and do all the rowing necessary to 
keep the boat afloat in safe waters ; but both classes would be 
benefited if the wife were something more than a nonentity 
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fashion’s ranks. 

Married life is too often traversed single file. John leads, 
and in the rut behind him walks Martha at her leisure, ex- 
ew pecting that he will steer clear of mud-holes and sloughs of 
fey despondency that she may go dry-shod. How much better 


. John’s side in ineffaceable tracks of her own, to keep his 
ges warm, loving hand in hers at every faltering step, and, with 

clear eyes, look forth with his upon their little world! Do 
a you suppose that such a wife would be a weak and timid 
mother, whom sons and daughters might overrule as they 
pleased? But I am aware that in the government of children 
I am touching upon another subject too deep and important 


for consideration here. 
_ —lda A. Alden. 


Original in Goon HOUSEKEEPING. 
PHEBE. 

At open casement I musing sit 

While straying breaths of the Maytime breeze, 
Lingering, whisper of apple buds 

And falling snow of the cherry trees, 
Of pendant tassels on maple boughs, 
3 Rich silver guards next the walnut leaves, 
’ And rare flower ornaments thickly set 
In the verdant carpet Dame Nature weaves. 


Sound tender calls from a bluebird’s throat, 
Carol the redbreasts of love and spring, 

Bob-o-links down in yon meadows thrill, 

ve Wild sweet notes of the oriole ring, 

, From blossoming branches with bees aswarm, 
And pert Sir Wren on the garden wall, 


: Wrathfully chatters at ruftled mate, 
But plaintively tender over all 
This musical medley comes to me— 
“Phebe! Phebe!” 
= And still I listen and still it calls— 


That yearning cry on the soft air rings, 
Till quick thro’ sunlight a shadow falls 
5 To my window ledge with a whir of wings. 
7 Never a greeting nor yet excuse 
He gives, my visitant unforseen, 
But fixing his bright black eyes on mine, 
Nor dropping aught of his dauntless mien, 
: He gives a flirt of his tail at me 
And says, Phebe! ” 
“O bonny bird! that is not my name— 
But tell me, prithee, why o’er and o’er 
From red of morning till dew of eve 
fr : You just cry ‘ Phebe’ and nothing more. 
Tp Did you live a youth when worlds were young 
And love a maiden as fair as day, 
Who faded like lily beneath the sun 
And left you mourning your heart away ? 
Were th’ fairies angered—you grieved so long— 
And touched your robe with their wands of flame 


poe That now as a wild-bird you so yearn 

y For vanished maiden and call her name ? 

a Are these true fancies which come to me?” 
Says he, “ Phebe!” 


“Tarry a moment ”—but no! away 

He darts, nor pauses to make adieu, 
To nest safe sheltered by mossy eaves 

He wings, a spot on the sunny blue. 
And robins carol, a bluebird calls, 

Sir Wren still scolds from the garden wall, 
. Bob-o-links warble in ecstasy, 
While clearly and plaintively over all 
That tender cry comes back to me— 

“Phebe! Phebe!” 


no Christ.—Bartol, 
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for Martha to muster courage, and step forward to walk by | 


—Mary Clark Huntington, 


THE 0OZY CORNER. 

[Ju this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we tnvite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the World.|—Goov HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” department, 
every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason 
that the names and addresses of the writers are not given. Once 
more, then, only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer.—/d?tor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


FOR CANNING MEATS AND MAKING MARMALADE AND 
PINE APPLE JAM. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one please give recipes for canning meats and mince 
meat in winter for summer use, and also reliable recipes for 
orange marmalade and pine apple jam. YOUNG READER. 

WEST FARMINGTON, ME. 


COOKING MEATS. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

Grateful for so much learned from your pages, we crave more and 
would Catherine Owen kindly give us a time table for cooking the 
various joints of meats; also vegetables, both when fresh from 
the garden and in winter and greatly oblige. 

New YORK CITY. INEXPERIENCE. 
CREAM CHEESE. 

Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will * Mrs. C. S. Fox,” who gave some nice recipes in Vol. IV., 
No. 7, kindly give a recipe for the cream cheese mentioned in her 
recipe for “* New Orleans Ice Cream,” as they are not obtainable 
in San Francisco; also, the dimensions of the pan used in the 
“ Tremont House Orange Cake?” Mrs. E. M. S. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


HELPED OVER THE HARD PLACES. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have taken your magazine for a year past, from our newsdealer, 
and have come to regard it as an indispensable member of our 
househould. I have been housekeeping just two years, and have 
been helped over so many hard places by its practical suggestions, 
that I should consider the most useful wedding present I could 
make to a young friend would bea year’s subscription to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. Mrs. A. S. WOODMAN. 

BETHEL, CT. 


UNAPPRECIATED BLESSINGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

(Page 139 of issue of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING of April joth.) No 
wonder you step cautiously and quake with fear. How dare you 
say “anxious and aimless maids?” Call them rather unappreciated 
blessings, and we will listen with rapt attention to your words of 
wisdom and good cheer. Miss SARA J. BLANCHARD. 

West MEDFORD, Mass. 

We accept the amendment and adopt the sentiment of this im- 
| proved reading.—Zdstor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 

MICA BY THE SHEET. 

Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In Goon HouUSEKEEPING of April 16th appears an article on 
| “Stoves” by Jennie Cowley Spruce, in which she says: “ Many 
| persons are not aware that mica can be purchased more economi- 

cally by the sheet, and the small pieces or faces cut out with ordi 
| nary shears at home.” In answer to this I would like to give a few 
| prices. Mica 2% x 3 inches is listed at 75 cents per pound, 2% x 
| 6 at $5.40, 3 x3 at $1.88, 3 x 5 at $10.25, 344 x6 at $12 and 6x8 at 
| $13.40. The discount is the same for all sizes and varies each yea 


MUCH is said of the coming man; but the woman, his mother, according to the amount on the market, a fair discount to a dealer 
must come before he can! Without a Mary there would have been 


being from 50 to 60 per cent off. If Jennie Cowley Spruce wil! 


compare the above prices she will see that a sheet of mica is not 
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cheaper than a number of small pieces. When mica is taken out 
of a mine it is split off the side of a ledge and comes off in an ir- 
regular shaped piece, when split some pieces go across the block 
but the majority are quite small. Thelargest piece I ever saw was 
about 8 x 10 inches and the largest block was 5 inches thick and 
when split the pieces varied from 1 x % to 6 by 7. 

CHICAGO, ILL. NELLIE WILLEY. 


CHOCOLATE GLAZING, 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
The Following recipes, I think is what “ Mrs. J. K. W.,” Ger- 
mantown, Pa., asks for in your magazine of March 1gth, 1887: 
CHOCOLATE GLAZING (Never sticky).—Two squares of Baker’s choco- 
late, white of two eggs, two cupfuls of powdered sugar, four scant table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water. Beat one and two-thirds cupfuls of sugar | 
into unbeaten whites. Scrape chocolate and put it and the remaining 
one-third of sugar and the water intoa small tin dish and set into a dish of 
boiling water, and stir over a fire until smooth and glossy, then stir into 
the beaten sugar and whites. 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


F. B.N. 


RAISED DOUGHNUTS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

This is mother’s recipe for raised doughnuts that “ M. J. H.” 
would like. 

RAISED DouGHNUTS.—Two cupfuls of raised dough, one cupful of 
milk, one-half cupful of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one- 
half teaspoonful of soda, flour enough to roll, stand an hour or more be- 
fore rolling, two eggs if you like. 

Mother thinks if you would omit the sugar and eggs till morning, | 
if you mix it over night your difficulty of “ too long rising ” would 
be overcome. H. N. M. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


AN ADMISSABLE P. S. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to say in the “ Cozy Corner ” that I am afraid Wor- 
cester does live on turnovers. Four excellent recipes have been 
sent to me from there; and when Cousin Hannah came here from 
Worcester with her worldly goods, about the first thing she did 
after getting comfortably settled, was to write out a recipe for 
turnovers: “ Not new, but very nice” she said. I would like to 
uggest to the “turn-friers” that they use a wire frying basket. 
There will be no danger of burning them, and the turnovers will 
all look alike. The basket can also be used for frying doughnuts, 
saratoga chips, croquettes, etc. As a rule, housewives object to 
being told what “ mother did,” but, “ Inquirer’s” husband seems to 
ave had a happy thought, and ought to be forgiven. 

MILWAUKEE, WISs. Mrs. W. H. M. 


RICE COOKING-—ONCE MORE, 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I findin No. roof Good HOUSEKEEPING, a query as to how to cook 
ice and what kind of vessel to use. I use an agate iron saucepan. 
fake any quantity of rice desired, pick and wash well, taking care 
o drain off all water and salt, then pour on boiling water till well 
overed, and let it boil hard for twenty minutes without stirring, and 
the rice will be thoroughly done and each grain separate. I set the 
saucepan for a few minutes on a cold surface before taking it up to 
prevent sticking. 

Will some reader tell me where the best stamps for marking linen 
can be bought. Your magazine has long been a welcome visitor to 
our home, and I cannot tell you the pleasure and help it has been 
o me. TEXAS. 

Houston, TEXAS. 


CUSTARDS AND FIFTEEN CENT SUGAR TONGS. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Catherine Owen’s article on “ Water Custards,” particularly 
interested me, and I tried the recipe for Lemon Cup Custards in 
ny regular custard boiler. All went well until the cooking process | 
efore pouring it,into,the cups. When I began stirring, the mixture 
began thinning until it was scarcely as thick as cream. I wonder 
why? How thick ought it to be when cold? creamy, mushy, or | 
stiff? I always have good luck with boiled custard of milk and | 
eggs. With other benighted housekeepers, I will patiently await 
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| larly and enjoy it very much. 


It occurs to me that mention was made of silver plated sugar 
tongs that cost fifteen cents and would last a year. Can you tell 
me where to send for them? They are referred to by Marion Fos- 
ter Washburne in an article on “ Afternoon Tea.” M.C.R. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 

ALL ON ONE FLOOR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

“ My husband and I” are upon the threshold of a very important 
era of our lives, viz., the building of our home. Our family at 
present consists of “ Husband and |” and three little ones. We 
are going to build in the country, convenient to a small town, which 
contains an excellent school, a church and two dé@ctors; $7,000 is 
the limit of the fund to be expended upon our house, and when 
finished, it will adorn a five acre lot. We are now living in a city flat, 


| all on one floor and there never was such comfort, so we thought 


we would build our house “all on one floor ” to save time, labor 
and institute a more intimate union among the members of our 


family, by almost unavoidable sociability and intercourse. We 


are open to correction and suggestions. Thinking that many 
of your readers may be the happy possessors of their own homes, 
built with care and forethought, and having finished them, have 
had that wretched “If” stand in the way of comforts and con- 
veniences. Possibly they may be willing to part with this knowl- 
edge by suggestions concerning general plan, conveniences and 
health, which I assure you would be duly appreciated, for money 
cannot buy what experience teaches. Hoping my appeal will not 
go unheeded, I am,a most enthusiastic admirer and advocate of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. MATTIE. 
Str. Louis, Mo. 


GRIDDLE CAKES, YOLK CAKES, BRASS CLEANING 
AND A. POSTSCRIPT. 
Editor of GOoD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In the Cozy Corner of Goop HOUSEKEEPING of March 19, “ M. 
H. M.,” asks how to use a soap-stone griddle. As the question has 
not been answered, you may give my method, if you desire. I 
have kept house only three years, and all of my knowledge of 
housekeeping has been gained in that short time, but my griddle 
surprised me by so many capers at first, that I determined, if pos- 
sible, to conquer it, and now consider it almost a priceless kitchen 
treasure. 

If the griddle be rough from long use, or misuse, scour thoroughly 
with table salt, and a clean cloth, brush off the salt and wash the grid- 
dle in two or three waters, using clean water, with a clean cloth (not 
a soapy dish cloth), and ze seap. Allow plenty of time for heating 
the griddle, half an hour is not too long, when the fire has just 
been started. Dip your finger into water and test the heat of the 
griddle as you would that of aniron. Close the drafts of your stove 
when the griddle is sufficiently heated. If it becomes too warm, re- 
move to the hearth while baking a few cakes. Use no grease. After 
baking the cakes, place your griddle upon the lower hearth, or upon 
a couple of sticks of clean wood laid upon the table, so that it may 
become cool. Wash as above in clean warm water, with a clean 
cloth. It will not need scouring for several weeks. 

My recipe for Yolk Cake: One cupful of butter, two cupfuls of 
sugar, three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of sweet milk, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, yolks of ten eggs, one teaspoonful of 
vanilla, three ounces of chocolate. Place the chocolate in a small 
dish and rest upon the top of ateakettle having boiling water within. 
Cream, butter and sugar. Siftin the flour and baking powder mixed 
together. Add onlya little flour at first, stir, then some milk, more 
flour, etc. Add well beaten yolks and the vanilla. Lastly add the 
melted chocolate reserving half of it forfrosting. Stir quickly and 


| pour into square shallow pans. When baked and cool frost with 


chocolate frosting and cut into little squares or diamonds. 

Will Catherine Owen please tell me whether the filagree brass- 
work of sconces, etc., should be cleaned when not appearing at all 
soiled, but only a darker yellow from long standing. Also, what is 
the best method for cleaning such articles ? N.C. M. 

P. S—My husband enjoys Goop HOUSEKEEPING too, and criti- 
cizes me when my methods differ from those given in the magazine. 

MANISTIQUE, MICH. N.C. 


my turn to be enlightened. We take Goop HOUSEKEEPING regu- : 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


[Contributions for this department are now in order, the only proviso 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining.) 


THE ANAGRAMMATICAL GARDEN, 


The interest taken in the “ Feast” and the “Auction” is evi- 
dence that much pleasure was taken by a large number of the 
readers of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING in solving those anagrams. 
We have now laid out quite an extensive “ Flower Garden,” and 
invite the { Quick Witted” to the display. 


65. Caris Suns! tg0. Lukes coy Hen 

66. I met no Gent. 1gt. Rise Romp.* 
67. Cut Parloa. 192. Go as dear Girl. 

68. Anger at Poem. 193. Ball here. 

69. Eros. 194. Cook C. flour. 

70. Fen’s Paris wool. 195. Shout O Wonder! 
71. Tax lawn P. 196. Lean Pine Pear. 

72. Dodder Honnor. 197. Are Gamut. 

73. Elia won sly Jem. 198. A prise. 

74. Cone sport. 199. Bump a Log. 

75. O Red Lane. 200. Funday Catt. 

76. That L. P. Pink Juice. 201. Space in a Rill. 

77. S. G. N. Pandora. 202. A big Hunter. 

78. Lash up Tony. 203. Weas sly Mutes. 

79. Marie Gnu. 204. Go ring, my Lorn. 
80. Orful news. 205. Rim hold, pound! Mix! 
81. Dig Molar. ° 206. Go Bear. 

82. Lo! no Molasses. 207. Shut a lank rotary Niece. 
83. New Tree-ring. 208. Try Gillie? « 

84. Moulin Grape. 209. Remain flown Gold. 
85. Wee Tapes. 210. Met Sprain. 

86. Real vain. 211. July recharm Seer. 
87. Mary is all. 212. Fine Turin Mango. 
88. J. throws Tons. 213. Ohio Aunts. 

89. Pelt thin Carp. 214. Plain Home. 

go. Merry sham Rosa. 215. A Goose-range. 

gt. Prods won. 216. Go Animal. 

92. Sly pear. : 217. Try One Mow. 

93. Am Union Hats. 7 * “218. Ten Native Slips. 
94. Sour Beet. 219. Pie O Mal. 

95- Paid up cent. 220. Most Elite. 

96. Succor. 221. Auntie P. 

97- Igabeon. 222. Jan’s Mace Pie. 

98. Tom ruin Sam. 223. Meek Store. 

99. Ripe Wilma-corn. 224. Fly Vast Prunes. 
too. Milk ball. 225. Let’s hit. 

tor. Run hod-hoe. 226. Import Spout. 

102. Mail come. 227. Best Tire Wet. 

103. Dip a pine in. 228. F. G. love Ox. 

rog. Arbor Edging, 229. I haul Ants. 

105. Best man-mummy here. 230. Tin Cap. 

106. Grow Lily-Elf. 231. Truer E. M. Precept. 
107. Go remind Bruin. 232. Leer Red Wolf. 

108. Clean tip. 233. Given Mary. 

1og. Sing a bar, tul-ri-tu. 234. Nod red log. 

t10o. Neat chairs. 235. Plain Jay L. 

11. Mony a Rig! 236. Dinah Emira. 

112. West-Chester bend us. 237. New braid for Carly. 
113. Arid age. 238. Gavole. 
114. Trust enbagged. 239. Mowest a Weed. 
115. Dear Monad. 240. Elweir Pink. 

116. Ruin our cart Miss. 241. Fine Regret. 

117. Monebmall. 242. Ram how Small! 
118. Bent coin bug. 243. Rye pan only. 

119. Maid Win Gruel. 244. Ships Cube. 

120. Over Mary’s sum. 245- Unreal Lima Nut O. 


121. Shine gilt love. #4 “246. O! Fog-Winged World O! 
122. Named! Sealed! 247. Pituleter. 

123. Scot Chores. 248. Vast Oil mine. 

124. Drear coin. . 249. Or Wee Maud. 

125. A Gas fixer. 250. German Cook. 


1. See moonlight curbing. 126. Inelegant. 
. Slow Ride. / 127. Rave Ben. 
—3. Fold a Fid. a 128. As Bees wilt. 
. Ay! Run Adam. 129. Skant Plum. 
5. O bolt door. 130. Lal Wigee. 
6. Far low Well. 131. Choirs. ; , 
7. Bon Walls.S..- 132. Shaufic. 
8. Practy Tunnel. 133. Here as Seat. 
g. Sparklur. fit ke 134. Ripe French Teas. 
ro. Oil the 135. Ha! Aunt’s Arm. 
rm. Ay! I'l call. ’ 136. Worthy Rebel R. 
12. Nod Daniel. » 137- M. Shook Don. 
13. Wreefvef..”° , 138. Ah! Dial. 
14. Tell W. I am wise?) A, . 139. Pet pice ink O! 
15. Sing at Revel. 140. Iron Cave. 
16. Press lily-pad. 141, A winged Wren J. 
17. Flamed oil bag. ; 142. Mullitir. 
18. Boomerang loss. * 143. No Spires rechime. 
19. Bears write. | 4 144. A Just Reed. 
20. Alfred crown Ali. 145. Gray’s in. 
21. Thy Chain. , 146. Dim rash glamor... 
22. Give men Prisoner. | 147. Boil a nut. 
23. Oceanical Jam-pail. 148. Thads. Hinge. 
24. Sciplow. 149. O see tar. 
25. Shukoe Eel. 150. I core a Calla. 
26. Hash buds. 151. Satin lure us. 
27. Great Mob. 152. La! lie Witch. 
28. Lace Mist. 153. Bother the Flames. 
29. Thy Nose. 154. Paste so thin. 
30. Action ran. . 155. Pin Dolly. 
31. Mister Ludly. 156. Pad Hen. 
32. Grofton Meet. 157. See City Clew. 
33. Down blue Limic. 158. O! the Sun Cloy. 
34. Cow! toil for vote. 159. Coot’s loft. ' 
35- Prince G. E. Riviera. 160. The viler Cow, 
36. A Cana plum. 161. Round Legs. 
37- Lard the dog. 162. Nicer Arian. ° 
38. Endangering Fit. 163. Weird Sport. 
39. 3B. put cruet. 164. A Rainbo. 
40. Wide check, 165. To love to dig hot. 
41. Mean 166. Yes Armor. 
42. Thrown Ah! 167. Sweet Kent Sock, 
43. Ina Harem. 168. Lady Lly. 
44. Set up damp chin. 169. U. cry so C. 
45- H. M’s Yacht Muner. 170. Must train U. 
46. Ah! Ned Gray. 171. Lo! Qui J. N. 
47. O Cross Pie.., ae? 172. At Anlan. 
48. Is ita war! 2 173. Owl-fork Enemy. 
49. Worm meets a Jar. 174. I’m Janes. 
50. A bill on oven. 175. Aye! so Dixey. 
51. Burnt beryl Lace. 176. Nor help Axle-pin. 
52. Dear Weg. 177- Asa gun path. 
53- I cheat Pa. 178. Ma lI purl. 
54. Big nun shrub. 179. Push red spheres. 
55. Lrave Maiden. 180. Hot or Wrought! 
56. Both con blue Rats. 181. Shy Vile Gin. 
57. Great Lamb Noah. 182. So pina Jury-cap. 
58. Pensive Crys. 183. Omar Asib. * 
59. Calm pert Rye. 184. Lone is farm cow C. 
Me! noble Raven. 185. Peoria Hub. 
. Even lard. 186. Fairy Shot. 
Loud gails. 187. Love fill thy Laye. 
Baliole. ‘ 188. Man Cycle. © 
Measuring Ore. 189. F. E. Western. 


spelled. 


PRIZES OFFERED. 
FIRST.—WEBSTER’S STANDARD UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
SECOND.—GOODHOLMES’ DOMESTIC CYCLOPEDIA, the best and 

most popular work of its kind published. 

THIRD.—WHITING’S STANDARD POLITE CORRESPONDENCE 
PAPER, and for the next twelve correct solutions, in the order of 
their receipt, each a set of BRADLEY’s GAME OF WORDS AND 
SENTENCES. This Game, or set of Card Letters has been success- 
fully used by several parties in solving the problems of our Ana- 
grammatical Feast and Anagrammatical Auction, and are much 
sought for in following the present fashion of Word Building. 

We shall be glad to see every reader of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
at our Garden Party, the only restriction upon the conduct of visi- 
tors being that it will not be well to attempt to pluck a flower, or 
appropriate a plant until it is fully identified and its name correctly 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


MAy 28, 1887. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. New York City. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop Hous= KEEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
nvited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
ially reserved to the writer. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 


the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever | 


we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the | 


News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
innati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE NOW AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 

That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 

n context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HOovuSEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 

ewsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—¥ach contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 


in case of non-acceptance, must enclose return postage with their | 


communications. 
postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


Goop HouskEKEEPING. 


All manuscript unaccompanied with return | 


The unusual interest that has been taken in the remarks of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING on the servant question renders an apology 
for their continuance unnecessary. It is a live question, and indi- 
cates some eagerness on the part of those concerned to answer it 
by ascertaining the root of the difficulty. The problem can be 


solved only by the application of intelligence and good feeling; 


itis purely a study in mental science and human nature, and this 


is the reason why many writers have displayed such amazing 


ignorance regarding its analysis. 
The question, theoretically, is to be solved intellectually, and not 


by animadversions upon opponents ; in practice, the solution can 


come only by the application of the preconceived intelligent 
method under the guidance of the best feelings. It ought to be 


an easy undertaking for women, who are all most generously 


endowed with common sense and such an abundance of good 
feelings that they are the main-spring of every action, practically 
to work out the servant question to the most happy results. 

The underlying fact arrests a man’s attention at once as a most 
singular one. He has seen his mother, his wife, his sister—he has 

seen most estimable women everywhere—ennoble housework by 

doing it themselves; he has seen them take a pride in doing it 

well, and has found them better womer for having mastered 
| domestic duties. So far as pecuniary compensation goes, per- 
| haps they have done this work for their board and clothing; but 

let one of them be thrust in widowhood or orphanage, or other- 
| wise, upon her own resources, and she would resent the offer of 

an opportunity to gain her livelihood by domestic service, though 

she might be paid $25 a month. Why is certain work honorable 
one day and dishonorable the next? Let us consider the effect 
before the cause. 

The widowed housekeeper or dependent young woman, who may 
let her services for hire, first takes a survey of the opinion of her 
sex, womanlike, before engaging to do the work; and here is a 
fatal ending of the project at the very threshold. In the contem- 
plated work, she will be consigned to a socially degraded caste ; 
and this is rendered strong by contrast with democratic institu- 
tions that abhor caste. No woman would endure this without 
losing much of her self-respect, or, at least, without much mental 
suffering. The social verdict, particularly that of her own sex, 
deters her from going into the service. But this is notall. She 
foresees incessant petty ordering by the future mistress, perhaps ; 
she foresees the surrendering of her independence ; the everlast- 
ing grind of work, from sun to sun, under the old iron-handed 
custom that civilization has abolished in every other océupation 
except that of farming. She will endure this grind for the love of 
husband and children, but not for hire and ignominiously. 

The servant question will exist until domestic service for hire is 
adapted to democratic institutions, to the love of liberty, and to 
civilization. 

A woman may be a mistress for years, and not take cognizance 
of this; but let her be in a situation where she contemplates a 


mistress as her employer, and the true state of affairs dawns upon 


her. But not all mistresses fail to see this as it is. The mistress 


who is capable of eliminating these evils from her own domestic 
| service has no difficulty in comprehending what the trouble is; to 
those who are not, the subject is opaque, “ without form, and void.” 
The number of women who comprehend this subject is by no 
means as small as some superficial writers would imply. We have 


| read several intelligent letters from women in the Woman's Jour- 


| wad within a few months, and every one of them took the same 
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ground that Goop HOUSEKEEPING takes. We have room only to 


quote from one of them: “Are human liberty and dignity of so 
little worth in the eyes of these men and women that they suppose 
that the American girl can readily sacrifice these for a little better 
food or raiment, or a little more comfortable shelter? Do they 
realize that for a girl to engage in housework, in the present con- 
dition of society, is to give up the sentiments and rights and digni- 
ties of a human being—is to have forced upon her attention daily 
and hourly that she is a member of an inferior caste, and yet to be 
in great measure shut off from association with even her own 
caste? Do they know that there is in most families no such thing 
as private life for her; that every act, almost every thought of 
hers, is supposed to be fit subject for her employer’s scrutiny ?” 

The testimonies collected by Mrs. Helen Campbell, in Article 
XIX. of her “ Prisoners of Poverty” in the New York 7rzduxe, 
are those of American-born women who have tried domestic ser- 
vice for hire, and who abandoned it for the reasons, among others 
of a similar character, that we have mentioned several times in 
our remarks on the subject. 

A dependent daughter of a seminary professor writes to the 
Tribune that she tried domestic service in New York for a living. 
She was nurse, seamstress, cook, waitress, and general slop 
worker, and got $10 a month. “ Many a time,” she writes, “I 
was slaving in the kitchen at 1 o’clock in the morning;” and her 
health was broken down by such drudgery. Subsequently, her ex- 
perience was much the same under two other mistresses. ‘ Ladies 
could make domestic service a blessing to the human family of 
toilers; but, alas! as it now is, it may truly be called domestic 
slavery.” This is her pathetic comment. 

To the same effect, a mistress writes as follows: “While you, 
madam, are groaning over the want of faithful and competent 
servants, are you a competent housekeeper? Do you order your 
household aright? or do you ‘give orders’ in a tone and with a 
manner that might show that you had newly come to your honors, 
and did not quite understand them? How do you account for the 
fact that, in the midst of the prevailing complaint, there are those 
who sail quietly along with little or no domestic turmoil, and keep 
their servants year after year? You may say it is luck; but, asa 
rule, luck does not sustain one year after year.” 

We could quote many evidences of the same tenor, from both 
mistress and maid, why “reduced gentlewomen,” competent, but 
dependent housekeepers, do not go out to domestic service; or, 
having done so, do not remain. 

It by no means follows, as some infer, that the faulty mistress is 
It is far 


different. Woman is keenly sympathetic and sensitive, and she 


guilty of being “ malevolent,” evil-minded, and depraved. 


will undergo many a sacrifice to gratify her feelings of this nature. 
But she must first perceive the object toward which she shall 
exert these feelings, and here is where many mistresses fail. 
They lack two things, known to the student of mental science as 
perceptive and representative power. Let the mistress once per- 
ceive what the servant is subjected to that she ought not to be, 
and, more important yet, let her represent in her own mind the 
servant’s feelings, and the servant question will by that act be 
solved. The mistresses’ abounding and quickly responsive sym- 
pathies need no other stimulus than the realization of the case from 
the standpoint of the capable, intelligent servant, instances of 
which are quoted above. In this way, and only in this way, the 
competent, intelligent, native-born housekeepers, who would go 
out to domestic service, may be had in the house of every mis- 
tress in the land. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


MISS CORSON’S MEALS FOR THE MANY. 

We find much interest expressed in Miss Corson’s Series of pa 
pers, the initial number of which was given in the last issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. It is the purpose of the author to make them of 
much practical value to economically disposed and inexperienced 
housekeepers, and they will contain the essence of what she has 
formerly prepared and published so successfully in connection 
with this department of household life. To the end that they may 
be made of the most possible service to housekeepers of inexperi- 
ence, and those of moderate means, as well, she asks the readers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING to forward her purpose in this regard by 
the following announcement : 

“To enable us to discuss the subject intelligently, the people in 
whose interest we write will do well to send all possible informa 
tion concerning the line of food they habitually purchase, the uten 
sils they use in cooking, the cheapest and most abundant of their 
local supplies, the kind of recipes that would prove most accept- 
able to them, how long time they have for preparing the different 
meals, and the time of day when they can give the greatest atten 
tion to cookery. One point we shall seek to cover is the prepara 
tion of dishes in the space of half or three-quarters of an hour.” 


OATHERINE OWEN'S CANDY MAKING 

The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy 
Making, recently published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, are now 
being prepared by the author for re-publication in book form, uni- 
form in size of page, and style of printing, with “ Perfect Bread” 
and “A Key to Cooking,” containing about double the number of 
pages of these last named books. The demand for the numbers of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING containing these papers has been such that 
we have been called upon to reprint some of them in order to supply 
the calls for these Candy papers. We shall, therefore, put the 
book to press as soon as the very busy author can revise and re 
arrange the papers for single volume publication. We hope t 
have the book ready for mailing in from four to six weeks. 

The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that 


| orders have been received for it before our order book was opened. 


or an announcement even of the publication in book form had 
been made. This book will be the third ia the Goop HOUSEKEE! 
ING Press Series. 


PERFECT BREAD. 

Catherine Owen’s serial, bearing the above title, which appeare: 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, has recently been published in pamphlet 
form. It makes a neat little book of sixty-four pages, and cor 
tains over fifty recipes for making breads of all kinds, inclu 
ing recipes for the preparation of yeast, and instructions, whic 
if closely followed, will enable any housewife to be sure of alway 
having perfect bread. Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents, by th 
publishers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH. 
The popular serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or How to Liv 
Well on Ten Dollars a Week,” by Catherine Owen, is of pra 
tical value to every housekeeper, and commanded wide attentio 


| and much favorable comment during its publication in Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING. It has been published in book form, making 
a handsome duodecimo volume of about three hundred pages 
and it will be sent post paid to any address on receipt o! 


one dollar. 


A KEY TO COOKING. 

This work, of which the author, Catherine Owen, says, “I do n 
think anything I shall ever be able to write will be more valuab! 
to the inexperienced cook than this book,” has been published i 
paper cover, uniform with “ Perfect Bread,” in our Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING Press Series, and orders for the same will now | 
promptly filled. Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents, by the publishers, Clark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


THEIR ANGELS. 
My heart is lonely as heart can be, 
1 the cry of Rachel goes up from me, 
r the tender faces unforgot 
the little children that are not; 
Although, I know, 
y are all in the land where I shall go. 


want them close in the dear old way, 
t life goes forward and will not stay, 
1 He who made it has made it right; 
t I miss my darlings out of my sight, 
Although, I know, 
y are all in the land where I shall go. 


ly one has died. There is one small mound, 
et-heaped, in the sweet grave-ground ; 
nty years they have bloomed and spread 
er the little baby head. 
And, oh! I know 


is safe in the land where I shall go. 


dead, only grown and gone away; 
air of my darling is turning gray 
t was golden once in the days so dear, 
r for many and many a year. 
Yet I know—! know— 


s a child in the land where I shall go. 


bright, brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 


ing the world as a worker can; 
I think of him now as I had him then, 
lay his cheek to my heart again ; 
And so, I know, 
ill have him there where we both shall go. 


ut from the Father and into life; 
< to His breast from the ended strife 
the finished labor. I hear the word 

n the lips of Him who was Child and Lord, 
And I know that so 


ull be in the land where we all shall go. 


G back—with the gain. The secret this 

( e blessed Kingdom of Children is! 

nother’s arms are waiting for me; 

I shall lay my head on my father’s knee; 
For so, I know, 

I’m a child myself where I shall go. 


The world is troublous and hard and cold, 
men and women grow gray and old; 
vchind the world is an inner place 
re yet their angels behold God’s face— 

And, lo! we know 
hat only the children can see Him so. 
—Adeline D. 7. Whitney. 


ANTICIPATION AND FULFILLMENT. 


Hlow would she look! The baby sweet— 
For a girl it surely would be). 

ould the dimpled features reveal a trace 
the mother’s sunny, winning grace? 

tiny print of her husband’s face 

She fondly hoped to see. 


1ey freqently pondered on the career 
Of the coming maiden fair, 
\nd over her name debated long. 
One’s choice was Ethel from all the throng, 
While the other for Marguerite argued strong, 
But they compromised on Clare. 


When at last the dainty maid appeared 
She was a rollicking boy! 

Alas! the frustration of earnest desire! 

Not an imaged feature of mother or sire. 

but all the relations—did they conspire 
For this usurper’s employ? 


For grandmother gave the bonny brown eyes 
And grandsire the sturdy chin ; 
In nose, and mouth, and fingers, and hair, 
Aunties and cousins claim a share; 
While as for his feet —he will certainly wear 
Number elevens, like Uncle Blynn. 
— Unidentified. 


THE OLD VILLAGE CHOIR. 


I have fancied sometimes in the Bethel- bent 
beam, 

That trembled to earth in the patriarch’s dream, 

Was a ladder of song in that wilderness rest 

From the pillow of stone to the blue of the 
Blest, 

And the angels descending to dwell with us 
he re, 

**Old Hundred ” and Corinth” 
and ** Mear.” 


” 


and “ China” 


All the hearts are not dead—nor under the sod, 

That these breaths can blow open to heaven and 
God. 

Ah, “ Sily 


road— 


er Street” flows by a bright-shining 


Oh, not to the hymns that in harmony flowed, 
But the 


ioned ¢ hor, 


sweet, human psalms of the old-fash- 
lo the girl that sang alto, the girl that sang 
air. 


” 


**Let us sing to God’s praise!’’ the minister 


All the psalm books at once fluttered open to 
“ York,” 

Sunned their long-dotted wings in the words 
that he read, 

While the leader leaped into the tune just ahead, 

And politely picked up the key-note witha fork, 

And the vicious old viol went growling along 

At the heels of the girl in the rear of the song. | 


Oh, I need not a ring; bid no genii come 

With a wonderful web from Arabian loom, 

To bear me again up the river of Time, 

When the world was in rhythm and life was its 
rhyme, 

And the stream of the years flowed so noiseless 
and narrow 

That across it there floated the song of the spar- 
row; 

For a sprig of green caraway carries me there, 

To the old village church and the old village 
choir; 


| Where clear of the floor my feet slowly swung. 


| You may smile at the nasals of old Deacon | 


And timed the sweet pulse of the praise that 
they sung, 

Till the glory aslant from the afternoon sun 

Seemed the rafters of gold in God’s temple be- 
gun! 


Brown, 

Who followed by scent till he ran the tune 
down, | 

And dear sister Green, with more goodness 
than grace, 

Rose and fell on the tunes as she stood in her 


place, 
And where “ Coronation ” exultantly flows, 
Tried to reach the high notes on the tips of her 


’ 


toes! 


| To the land of the leal they have gone with | 


| Oh! be lifted, ye gates! 


their song, 
Where the choir and the singers together be- 
long. 
Let us hear them 
again, 


| Blessed song! Blessed singers! forever, Amen! | 


—Benjamin F. Taylor. 


[REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] ; 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A mother’s love,—how sweet the name ! : 
What is a mother’s love? ; 

A noble, pure, and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above 

To bless a heart of earthly mould; 

The warmest love that can grow cold; 


This is a mother’s love. 


To bring a helpless babe to light; 
Then, while it lies forlorn, 

To gaze upon that dearest sight, 
And feel herself new-born. 


In its existence lose her own, faa : 
And live and breathe for it alone; — 
This is a mother’s love 


Its weakness in her arms to bear; 


To cherish on her breast; 
Feed it from Love’s own fountain there, 
And lull it there to rest; 
Then, while it slumbers, watch its breath, 
As if to guard from instant death ; 
This is a mother’s love. 


To mark its growth from day to day, 
Its opening charms admire; 
Catch from its eyes the earliest ray 
Of intellectual fire ; 
To smile and listen while it talks, 
To lend a finger while it walks; 
This is a mother’s love. 


And can a mother’s love grow cold? 
Can she forget her boy? 
His pleading innocence behold, 
Nor weep for grief—for joy? 
A mother may forget her child, 
While wolves devour it on the wild? 
Is Ais a mother’s love? 


Ten thousand voices answer, 


Ye clasp your babes and kiss; 


Your bosoms yearn, your eyes o’erflow, 
Yet, ah! remember this: 
The infant, reared alone for earth, 
May live, may die—to curse his birth; 
Is this a mother’s love? ; 
A parent’s heart may prove a snare; : 
The child she loves so well 
Her hand may lead, with gentlest care, 
Down the smooth road to hell— 
Nourish its frame, destroy its mind. 
Thus do the blind mislead the blind, 
Even with a mother’s love. 
Blest infant, whom his mother taught 
Early to seek the Lord, 
And poured upon his dawning thought 
The day-spring of the Word. 
This was the lesson to her son: = 
Time is eternity begun. " 
Behold a mother’s love! 7 


Blest mother! who, in wisdom’s path, 


By her own parents trod, 
Thus taught her son to flee the wrath, 
And know the fear of God. 
Ah! youth, like Him, enjoy your prime; 
Begin eternity in time, 
Taught by a mother’s love. 


That mother’s love,—how sweet the name! 
What was that mother’s love? 
The noblest, purest, tenderest flame, 
That kindles from above 
Within a heart of earthly mould; 
As much of heaven as heart can hold, 
Nor through eternity grows cold— 
That was that mother’s love. 
—James Montgomery. 
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TABLE SUPPLIES AND ECONOMIES. 


Wuart to Buy, WHEN To Buy, AND How To Buy 
WISELY AND WELL. 
Prepared Expressly for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING by Mrs. F. A. BENSON. 


The hooks of poultry and game stalls are fringed with a handsome 
variety. Western capons are sold for 35 cents a pound, and slips for 25 
cents. Large Philadelphia chickens for roasting cost 30 cents a pound, 
those from Long Island are 25 cents; they are frozen stock, but selected 
and satisfactory. Large Philadelphia spring chickens are $2 a pair; 
smaller ones bring $1 a pair. Large Long Island spring chickens are 
$1.50 a pair, and small ones from the same place cost 75 cents a pair; 
these are for broiling. Maryland chickens are of two sizes, and are 30 
and 60 cents each. Stewing chickens and scalded fowls bring 14 cents a 
pound. Bucks county fowls are 16 cents a pound. Western turkeys 
bring 20 cents a pound. Extra mutton-fed turkeys cost 22 and 25 cents a 
pound. Ducklings are the delicacies of poultry stands. These weigh 
four pounds each, and are 50 cents a pound. Frozen ducks and mongrel 
ducks bring 25 cents a pound. There are as yet no spring goslings in 
market; those frozen are 20 cents, geese are 18 cents, and mongrel geese 
are 20 cents a pound. Squabs are 35 cents each. Small or dark squabs 
cost 20 cents. Stall-fed pigeons bring $3 a dozen. 

The variety of snipe is large, and the birds are plump and very sweet 
flavored. Long Island Doewitch are 20 cents each; these are so like 
English snipe in size and flavor that only an expert can distinguish them. 
The latter are 25 cents each. New Jersey snipe, the same as * English,” 
only shot nearer New York, bring 30 cents. Willet snipe are 20 cents, 
and Curlew snipe 30 cents, the same as grass plover. Plover are 25 
cents; corn plover cost $1.80 a dozen, the same as small yellow legs. 
Large yellow legs are 30 cents each. Corn snipe bring $1 a dozen, and 
small birds, which means a variety, are 50 cents a dozen. Canada bant- 
ing, which are served as reed birds in restaurants, are sold in defiance of 
game laws for $1 a dozen. 

VEGETABLES, 

“Charleston red’? potatoes, which so nearly resemble those from Ber- 
muda that they are often purchased for them, are now in market. They 
are $6 a barrel and 50 cents a half peck. Bermuda potatoes are $7 a 
barrel and 30 cents asmall measure. Asparagus is quite plentiful, that 
from Oyster Bay, known as Colossal, bringing from 25 to 30 cents a 
bunch, and that from New Jersey 20 cents. The kind called “spear 
grass’ and cullings may be bought for 10 and 15 cents a bunch. — Hot- 
house cucumbers are 10 and 12 cents each; those from the South bring 
from 4to6cents. Tomatoes are 20 and 25 cents a quart, and 75 cents 
and $1 a small crate or vegetable box. Lettuce is 3 and 5 cents a head. 
Radishes are from 1% to 3 cents a bunch. Florida string beans are 25 
cents a small measure, but do not compare with those from New Or- 
leans, which bring 50 cents for the same quantity. Norfolk green peas 


“are 4o cents a half peck. Long Island bunch-beets are 20 cents a bunch 


of five beets. New carrots and turnips are 5 centsa bunch. The former 
are very small, but are delicious if stewed in sweet butter, and are excel- 
lent for the blood, this vegetable being anti-scorbutic. Long Island 
cauliflowers are from 15 to 50 cents each. They are very fair, and are 
without the specks and mould that mar this popular plant so often. 
Spinach is 20 and 25 cents a half peck, and beet tops the same. The lat- 
ter are preferable. Egg plant are of many sizes, costing from 10 to 30 
cents each. Watercresses are 10 cents a quart, and Bermuda onions 10 
and 15 cents for this measure. 
DAIRY SUPPLIES. 

Considerable new grass butter is coming from this state and the Elgin 
districts of Illinois. The Western butter ranks all other at present, for 
in this state dairymen are engaged in cheese manufacture. The best 
butter is 28 cents a pound; it will decline to a lower figure by the middle 
of June, when it is cheaper than at other times. There is but little 
butter of an inferior grade on the stands, and cooking butter is scarce at 
from 1$ to 25 cents a pound. New cheese is arriving and sells for 15 
cents a pound. It is of feeble flavor and not fit for cooking. Eggs from 
the West must now be candled to cull out the fresh ones. They are just 
at that stage when they may be used for cooking, but not by the fastid- 
ious for eating. Eighteen Western eggs are sold for 25 cents, and from 
twelve to fifteen of those laid in near by districts. Long Island new-laid 
eggs cost 25 cents a dozen. 

FRUIT. 

Strawberries are coming from Virginia and Maryland. The latter are 
small and poor and bring 25 cents a box. A few Sharpless of excellent 
quality from the former place are large and fine flavored and bring 30 
cents a quart. Hothouse strawberries are luscious and $1.25 and 75 
centsacup. California cherries bring $1.25 a pound. Hothouse grapes 
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are $4 a pound, and Malagas are from 25 to 50 cents a pound. Ova 
Cattina oranges are the best at present; they cost 60 cents a dozen, the 
same as the seedless blood oranges. Yellow bananas are 30 cents a 
dozen. The red Baracoa cost 50 cents for the same number. Havan: 
pineapples are from 20 to 35 cents, according to size. Mangoes and sap 
padilles are $1a dozen. Very few table apples are offered at fancy prices 


HOW TO BUY POULTRY AND GAME NOW SEASONABLE. 
Capons now in market are from the West, and do not eat as well as 
those from New Jersey, because not so young. They are, however, very 
sweet and tender, and are more expensive than in January. which is the 
time to buy the New Jersey capon at the lowest price. ‘There is mucl 
deception practiced upon the inexperienced housewife by poulterers 
who pass off large chickens dressed with feathers upon the hackle o1 
neck, the tail and wings in imitation of capons. The combs are some 
times cut besides, for the caponed chicken has only a comb the size of a 
six weeks’ old rooster, because it ceases growing after the operation of 
caponizing. The comb that has been cut may be detected by the wide 
rough scar over it. A chicken, if dressed to represent a capon, may bi 
examined so that imposition is impossible. If areal capon, it will hav: 
a scar two inches long in the back directly over the thigh. The reasoi 
that western capons cost more than the finer sorts from New Jersey, is 
that they are sent in later, when chickens are scarce. New Jersey raiser 
never keep a capon after it is a year old, because he is then the loser by 
it. The birds known as ‘ 
caponizing has been only partially successful. They cost less thai 


slips” are the chickens when the operation ¢ 


capons, and are finer eating than chickens. There is an immoderat 
growth of the comb when there is a failure in the operation of caponiz 
ing. Capon pullets are young hens from whom the ovaries have bee: 
removed. ‘They are extremely tender and sweet eating, but,never grow 
to the size of a capon. 

The color of chickens varies considerably, but has nothing to do with 
their excellence. It is simply a matter of fancy in purchasing to sele« 
those with yellow legs, who have skins that look rich and golden, an 
are by far the most attractive, or those with blue legs, who have a whit 
skin. Of the roasting chickens now offered there is considerable differ 
ence in excellence as there is in price, the Philadelphia stock being fa 
finer than the western. Both are dry picked. It is useless to pinch 
frozen bird that is stiff and hard to discover if tender, and it is useless t 
try a dry picked bird under the wing, for the skin will not break. Tak 
hold of the grizzle at the end of the breast bone; if it bends readily tl 
bird is not a year old. After that age itis hard and unyielding. Wes 
ern dry picked chickens are very good, but the grain of the flesh is coars 
and the flavor not as delicate as those from Philadelphia and New Jersey 
There is 10 cents a pound difference. roiling chickens should be chose 
for plumpness. They are all tender now. Maryland broils are by fa: 
the most economical. They weigh from three-quarters of a pound 
one and a quarter pounds, and are of a poorer breed and not dry picke 
but scalded. They are tender and sweet, however, and are so muc 
lower in price than those from Philadelphia or Long Island, that ther 
is economy in selecting them. Boiling chickens are more economic 
now, of course, because the stock may be used for broth, and the bits of 
chicken pressed and sewed up in many delicate styles for salads or c1 
quettes. For making chicken soup or salad, buy an old rooster at 12 
cents a pound and let it boil all day. A turkey for boning must be 
the best quality, dry picked and skin unbroken. Frqzen turkeys are at 
present the finest and most expensive. Those fresh kijled are now o1 
fit for boiling, but even in cooking in that style, which is a delicious one 
if the sauce is rich, it is more economical to choose a meaty mutton fed 
bird—a hen turkey. 

Spring ducklings are the most expensive eating in the poultry line at 
present, for there is so much frame and so little meat. To discover ii a 
duck is tender pinch the breast bone the same asachicken. Froz 
ducks are fine eating and more economical than ducklings. Squabs are 
very expensive now if the best must be had. If their bills are soft they 
will prove tender; the feet of the squab should be soft and white, pigeons 
are blood red and hard. Plumpness must be looked for in pigeons. 

Plover are now in their prime and are the most economical game to 
choose at present. If prime they weigh from three to four ounces ea 
and from 2% to 3pounds to the dozen. They are very much li 
English snipe which average less. The wings of all snipe should be 
preserved. Marlin, curlew, willet snipe and Doe birds, with large yellvw 
legs besides average a half pound each. They are very fine but costly 
eating. Corn snipe are $1 a dozen, and are very nice for the game pic 
which contains so many other kinds of food, pork, oysters, shell fish etc., 
that one dozen will answer; very soon the oxeyed snipe will appear. 
They are very nice for the pie and cheaper, as are also the “small birds.” 
Canada banting broiled on toast are too expensive, excepting for those 
who will pay eight cents a bite. Ptarmigan or white grouse at $: a 
brace are delicate for roasting, but there is not much meat on them, 
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WOLFF'S 


TRANSPARENT 


PAINTS 


Produce the same effect as wood staining and polish- 
ing, without its cost and labor. 
NO SKILL REQUIRED TO APPLY IT. 
wit stain old furniture without scraping off the 
varnish. 
C - be used as a Lacquer for Metal, China or Glass 


W: 
W il make Imitation Stained Glass as clear as col- 
red glass itself. Send for Circulars. 


Sample Bottle by Mail 35 Cents. 


Ww hen ordering, please state on what wood you 
sh to apply it, and the effect desired. 


WOLFF & RANDOLPH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A erecsaart. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BEOS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


The Favorite. 
A grand gift. Pleaseseverybody. A 
model of lu: and in 
sickness or in health. 50 changes / 
of position. Simple, elegani, dur- 
able. Unlike other chairs, 
it can be adjusted by the fil 
@m sitting in it. We also mannufact- 
ere Wheel and Physicians’ 
Catalogue frea, Mention th: 
paper. 


tisbure 


RAVEN GLOSS 


Positively contains oil. Softens and preserves leather. Is 
economical, Makes ladies’ shoes look new and natural: 
not varnished. Beware of imitations, and of false and mis- 
leading statements. Button & Ott ey, Mfrs., N. Y. 


& Writing 
a ollege pamph- 
~~ with full set self- 

arts, 20 cts 


in 
© stamps acce »pted. Have New York, N.Y.; 
Yhila., Chicago, UL; Cincinnati, O.: San Francisco, Cal. 


The Finest Chocolate for family use, 
Requires no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy ef your dealer or send {Q stamps 
for trial cen, H. O.WILBUR & SONS, Philadelphia, 


Dr. MOLESWORTH & 
Co’s CELEBRATED In- | 
JECTING AND SUCTION | 
SYRINGE. Superior to 
all other instruments. 
“ndorsed_by the leading physicians. $2.00. 
For sale Wholesale and Retail, 
DR. MOLESWORT & 
69 Gold Street, New York. 
snd for full pee circular, FREE. 
ED AT HOME, 


HABIT 

business. 

) PAY as til you are 

benefited. 1. ures in Six Months, 
THE HUMA 


Particulars FREE. 


NE 
REMEDY CoO., LAFAYETTE, Ind. 


Qn. KELLEY’S MEDICATED ARM 


SHIELDS & DRESS PROTECTOR. — 
Gta’ bry Goods SWEATING ARM PITS. 
Both highly endorsed. per Pair; 


25e. per bex postpaid, b Id Wilmeroth, 
Supply Depet, Koom 45, ‘ua Madison si, Chicago. 


aATEW> 
REGISTERED 
MAY 23,1872 


sper 


| 


Sudor | 


Enamel your ~ es twice a year, tops once 

a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 

world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 
WILLIAMS’ PATENT 


LADIES READ THIS! | 


ls convenient and economical, anda perfect success in 
the hands of expert and novice for securing 
Salt Rising and Salt Rising Bread. 

A circular accompanies each Dough Raiser, givin 
method of making this famous bread, so highly at 
by epicures, so strongl recommended for Syepsptics. 
Price $1.00. Address Mrs. G. A. WILLIAMS, 


1622 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


material for Embroidery or 
Painting. All that is re- 
quired i is to pass a warm 
iron over the back of the 
pattern and it leaves the 
design clear on the article. 
In stamping Plush or Vel- 
vet, pass the iron lightly 
over the back of the paper 
so as not tocrush the goods. 
A new book showing over 
400 designs sent on receipt 
of 15 cents. A sheet con- 
taining 25 designs —e to ser. sent on receipt of 


25cents. BRIGGS & CO,, 104 Franklin N. Y. 


9M Are the best in the world | 
fora lady to stamp Plush 
. Velvet, Linen or any other 
4 


SPEEDY RELIEF 


For all who suffer from pains in the side | 


and back, originating in disorders of the 
Liver and Kidneys, is found in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. ‘‘ For several months I 
suffered with pains in my back and side. 
Nothing helped me until I began to take 


FOR VICTIMS 


To Headaches, the use of Ayer’s Sar- 
saparilla has proved exceedingly bene- 
ficial. 
headaches, I have found no medicine 
that would give me relief for any length 
of time until I took Ayer’s Sar- 


“Having occasional terrible 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla. 


saparilla. Two bottles gave me great 
relief, and four entirely cured me.’’— 
Mrs. Kate Hodges, Melrose, Mass. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


After taking a few bottles, I am free 
from the attacks for months. 
Roberts, 727 Washington st., Boston. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 


Frank 


PACKER’S 


ALL-HEALING TAR SOAP. 


“Daily used with warm water for bathing infants, 
and by other persons who, from delicate ness of skin; 
or who are otherwise predisposed to skin diseases— 
particularly with regard to the various forms of sebor- 
rhoea, eczema, and tinea of the scalp (to which young 
children are most liable)—it is a potent preventive. 
It is also an efficacious remedy in the treatment of such 
diseases.’’— The Sanitarian, New York 


Those who use Packer’s Soap for ihe toilet 
purposes find it possessed of the highest qualities; 
it is grateful to the senses; it is detergent, and by its 
use the skin is made delightfully soft, smooth and 
lastic, and its normal texture and tint improved. 

Sold by Druggists. 25 cts. per cake. 


Sample, .4 cents. Pamphlets and picture cards on 
application. 


THE PACKER MFG. Co., 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


| ws 


Greatest inducements 
fered. Now’ your time te mete 
orders for our celeb eas 
and Coffees and 
ful Gold Band orMoss Rose 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decora‘ 
_ Peso Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mose 
THE GE 
P. O. Box 29, Si and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


HORTH AN D Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally. 
tuations procured al! pupils when competent.@ 
Giscular.e We Ge CHAF FEE, Oswego, ¥. 


1887-BABIES-|887. 


To the mother of any baby born this year we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the ‘ sweet- 
est, fattest, healthiest baby in the count: Itisa 
beautiful icture, and will do any mother’ ~ part good. 
It shows the good effects of using Lactated Food as 
a substitute for mothers’ milk. Much valuable infor- 
mation for the mother given. Give date of birth. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


FOR 


INFANTS ayo INVAUDS 
A PERFECT FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


The Mother’s Favorite. 


It has been successful in hundreds of cases where 
other prepared foods failed. 


FOR INVALIDS AND DYSPEPTICS, 
The Most Nourishing, Most Palatable, 
Most Economical, 

OF ALL PREPARED FOODS. 

Easily and Quickly Prepared. 

Send for circulars and pamphlets giving testimony 


of Physicians and Mothers, which will amply prove 
every statement we make. 


For sale by Druggists. 25c., 5oc., $1.00. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0., Burlington, Vt. 
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ORUMBS FROM EVERYBODY'S TABLE. 


Swept UP AND CAREFULLY PRESERVED. 


RaG CARETS. 

The passion for old-time things has brought into fashion the 
home-made rag carpet, but there are more artistic ways of having 
it woven than the everlasting stripe. A handsome carpet isa solid 
centre piece of maroon. The warp should be colored the same 
shade as the rags, and all may be colored at home if desirable for 
economy sake with diamond dyes, and to utilized both light and 
dark rags a very handsome border is made of shaded red and 
orange woven in the old-fashioned stripe. Another style is to have 
a very heavy warp used twice as thick as for ordinary carpet ; color 
it several desired shades. This produces a very pretty checked 
carpet, weaving in the rags in stripes —Decorator and Furnisher. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS ON CALVESFOOT JELLY. 


has become thoroughly warm and rarified. The jars having been 
heated, the eggs are wrapped up in paper to prevent them knock- 
ing together, and placed in a warm receptacle, their pointed ends 
being uppermost. The jars are immediately closed up, and then, 
and not until then, are removed from the hot water. It is said 
that if this process is skillfuly carried out, the eggs will be as 
fit for the breakfast table as the day they were laid, many months 
after they were put in the jars. The great secret of success in 


| carrying out this method is no doubt, to thoroughly heat the 


Some time ago a little Savannah girl read in a newspaper that | 
Senator Edmunds had ways of his own for making soups and | 


calvesfoot jelly. 
sprig of jessamine, and got the following reply: 


Dear LitrLE Miss—I have your note with the pretty jessamine | 


flowers. With the trustfulness of youth you believe what the news- 
papers print, but they have misled you in this instance. I do not know 
how to make soup or calvesfoot jelly. I sometimes think I know how 
to make briefs and laws, that, like soup, are sometimes digestible, and, 
I fear sometimes not. Cookery is a real art, and I hope you will learn 
it perfectly and grow up to be a true American woman, knowing how to 
do everything that makes a home happy. 
Yours truly, 
Savannah Times. 


GEORGE F. EDMUNDs. 


ADULTERALED SPICES. 

“T knowa man,” remarked a gentleman this morning, “ who is so 
conscientious that, after starting in the spice business at consider- 
able expense, he sold out at a loss rather than continue a manu- 
facturing concern that could only be made profitable by adulterat- 
ing the manufactures and selling impure goods. There is more 
adulteration in spices, he told me, than in anything else, and the 
making of the adulterating agents isalsoa business initself. Why 
it has not been long since there was a mill over in Camden where 
fruit-importing firms here, and those that manufactured prepared 
cocoanut, sent their cocoanut shells, which were then ground into 
powder and used for adulteration. I believe the method is to find 
out what you can get for your spices and then adulterate them so 
youcan make a profit at the figures named. The strength and 
pungency of the spice are usually made to correspond with its 
price."—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


PRETTY KITCHENS. 

There is no objection to a pretty kitchen, or toa gir] filling one 
up with bric-a-brac if she keeps it free from dust. A kitchen to 
those who do the work in it is the living room, and why should it 
not be made convenient and pretty? If the kitchen is a comfort- 
able, cheery room, most girls will take a pride in keeping it so. 
Give them pink colored tissue paper for the shelves, if they wish 
it, and a fancy lamp shade to rest by after the kitchen is tided up 
for the night. See, too, that they have convenient utensils to cook 
with, a good clothes-wringer and plenty of clothespins and a good 
stove. It will pay you well to look after these things in the good, 
wholesome dishes that will come on to the table well cooked. 
Many girls have to do with makeshifts that you would not think 
possible for yourself to use—a broken wringer, a tub without 
handles or a wash-boiler or tea-kettle, with a rag ran through a hole 
to prevent leaking. No girl likes to ask for repairs, and oftentimes 
the mistress is too careless to look well after the little things of 
her kitchen.—Detrott Tribune. 

PRESERVATION OF EcGs. 

Australian eggs are preserved in the following simple manner: 
The vessels in which the eggs are to be placed are glass jars with 
patent stoppers, vulcanized India rubber joints making them per- 
fectly air tight. As soonas the eggs have been collected, the jars 
are stood in hot water for some time, and left until the air in them 


She wrote to him for information inclosing a | 


air in the jars. 

The eggs will stand a better chance of keeping, if the paper in 
which they are packed is previously baked and used warm, Patent 
stoppered jars are not absolutely necessary, any stopper answering 
which effectually excludes theair. At thelate Birmingham, Eng 
land cattle show, prizes were offered for the best dozen of preserved 
eggs, and they were given, as was the case the year previous, to those 
preserved in simple lime and water, or packed indry salt. Samples 
were shown covered with melted suet, beeswax, oil or lard, and al 


these were good. But strange to say, one exhibit which had bee 


rubbed over with pure vaseline as soon as laid was the worst of all. 


All the eggs were putrid. 


JoHNY CAKE.’’—A RECIPE IN VERSE. 
A forgetful old bishop 
All broken to pieces, 
Neglected to dish up 
For one of his nieces 
A recipe for ** Corn Pone,”’ 
The best ever known ; 
So he hastes to repair his sin of omission, 
And hopes that in view of his shattered condition 
His suit for forgiveness he humbly may urge, 
So here’s the recipt, and it comes from Lake George. 


Take a cup of corn meal 
(And the meal should be yellow), 
Add a cup of wheat flour 
For to make the corn mellow ; 
Of sugar a cup, white or brown at your pleasure 
(The color is nothing, the pint is the measure) ; 
And now comes a troublesome thing to indite. 
For the rhyme and the reason they trouble me quite, 
For after the sugar, the flour and the meal, 

Comes a cup of sour cream; but unless you should steal 
From your neighbors, I fear you will never be able 
This item to put upon your cook’s table ; 

For “sure and indeed,”’ in all towns I remember, 
Sour cream is as scarce as June-bugs in December. 


So here an alternative nicely contrived 

Is suggested your mind to relieve. 
And showing how you without stealing at all 

The ground that seems lost may retrive. 
Instead of sour cream take one cup of milk, 

‘** Sweet milk; ’? what a sweet phrase to utter! 
And to make it cream-like, put into the cup 

Just three teaspoonfuls of butter ; 
Cream of tartar, one tablespoonful: rules dietetic, 
How nearly I wrote it down tartar-emetic! 

But no, cream of tartar it is without doubt, 

And so the alternative makes itself out. 
Of soda the half of a teaspoonful add, 
Or else your poor corn-cake will go to the bad; 
Two eggs must be broken without being beat; 
Then of salt a teaspoonful your work will complete 
Twenty minutes of baking are needful to bring 
To the point of perfection this “‘ awful good thing.” 


To eat at the best this remarkable cake, 

You should fish all day long on the royal named lake, 
With the bright water glancing in glorious light, 

And beauties unnumbered bewildering your sight 

On mountain and lake, in water and sky ; 

And then, when the shadows fall down from on high, 
Seek “ Sabbath Day Point”’ as light fades away, 
And end with this feast the angler’s long day. 

Then, then you will find without any question 

That an appetite honest waits on digestion. 

—Bishop Williams. 
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The Tuxedo Suzt 


LADIES AND MISSES, 
This complete 
stume of original 
-novel, ele- 

mt and gracful U 


throughout. 


onsisting of Cap, 
louse, Skirt and 
ish, is knitted of 

finest worsted 


and in sizes for 12 


years and upwards. 


materials in pat- | 
terns to m atch| 
Lt is | 
made in a varied | 
assortment of colors | 


TUX 


EDO 


From its texture 
it is especially 
adapted for Moun- 


tain and Seashore 


From its texture 
tis especially 
pted for L 


mis, Yachting, 


Rowing, Gymna- 


Descriptive Circular Sent on Application. 
FOR SALE ONLY BY 


James McCreery & Oo., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


letic and Out-door | 
Sports. 


SILK RIBBONS! 


We have purchased at 
recent wholesale auction 
Bales severa! large lots of 
Rew nants of Siik Ribbons 
at prices which will en- 
able us to offer splendid 
bargains. Theseremnants 
are allfrom two to three 


length, and many of them 
are the finest quality of 
Ribbons in the market, of 
different widtha, in’ ry 
variety of fashionable 
shades, in fact, nearly all 
colors are represented ; 
also diffe rentkinds of Rib- 
bons adapted for bonnet 
strings, neckwear, trim. 
ming for hatsan:d dresses, 
bows, scarfs, etc.,etc. No 
lady can purchase such 
+ it fine ribbons as these at 
p stein ‘the land for four ti times +* money. If you will agree 
ow the goods tofriends, and aid as to makesales, we willsend 
sar box of these elecant ribbons for cents 
oxes 60 cts. Fourboxes $1.00, Ten boxes $29, A idress 
PARIS AGENCY, 7 West Broadway, New York. 
$70 iN GOLD We will give to the one sending 
us the Greatest Number of Words 


composed from the sentence 


“SPOT KING,” 


on one of the letters to be duplicated, oe none but 
rds of the English Language. Write plainly and 
mber each word. §§ to the first, $3 to the next 
three, and $2 to the next three, all answers to be in 
before May 1st, 1887. Address with stamp 


UNION CHEMICAL CO., HoLyoxe, MAss. 


“Spot King,” the wonder of modern times for wash- 
ing and cleansing. Costs but roc. Grocers have it. 


iS EMILY FAITHFULL says :—* We have 
watched the effects of CrosBy’s VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES on a young friend who has 
suffered with indigestion all her life ; after tak- 
ing it for a fortnight she said : ‘I feel another person, 
it is a pleasure to live.’ We urge you to put it to the 
test, for in several cases, personally known to us, sig- 
nal benefits have been derived from its use.” 
“CrosBy’s VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a cure for 


yards and upwards in | 


Wear, and all Ath- | 


all nervous anaes a ist or by mail $1. 
NEW YORE 


Professor o, 

Knight 
Crown ; Knight 

Order of Isabella Knight of the Ro 


Honor, &¢., &¢., says: 


“LIEBIG CO’S COCOA BEEF TONIC | 
should not be confounded with the horde of thrashy | 
It is in no sense of the word a patent reme- 

dy. 1 am thoroughly conversant with its mode of | 
preparation and know it to be not only a legitimate 
pharmaceutical product, but also worthy of the hi h| 


cure alls. 


commendations it has received in all parts of t 
world. 


uine Spanish Imperial Crown Sherry. 


Invaluable to all who are Run Down, Nervous, 
Dyspeptic, Bilious, Malarious or afflicted with weak | 


kidneys. Beware of Imitations. 


Her Majesty's Favorite Cosmetic Glycerine, 

Used by 

Wales ond the nents For the skin, Complexion, 
ou 


Eruptions, Chapping, ighness. $1.00, 
gists. 


LIEBIG CO’S Genuine Syrup of Sareagariiia, | 


is guaranteed as the Best Sarsaparilla in the market. 


N. Y. Depot, 388 MURRAY STREET. 


PROF. CHS. LUDWIG VON SEEGER 


Medicine at the Royal University ; | 
the Royal Austrian ag 4 of the Tron | 
Royal Spanish | 
yal Prussian | 
Order of the Red Eagle ; Chevalier of the Legion of | 

| 


It contains essence of Beef, Coca, Quinine, 
Iron and Calisaya, which are dissolved in pure gen-| 


Her Royal Highness the Princess of | 


f Drug- 


THAT BOUNCING BABY 


should be weighed, photographed, measured and en- 


tered for the human race in 


BABY’S KINGDOM 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother 
the story of the events, as eae and cunningness 
attending the progress of as a memento 
for grown-up days. 
ANNIE F, Cox. 
gant style. 
$7.50 ; tree-calf, $7.50; Spanish calf, $7.50. 

Sent by Mail postpaid on receipt ° 
logue sent free on application to 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 
Please mention this magazine. 


Printed in colors. 


price. 


F. KNAPPE, 

117 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
UPHOLSTERER AND INTERIOR DECORATOR, 
Keeps a fine line of Lace, Sash Curtains, Portieres, 
in all grades, Curtain Poles, Sash Rods, 
Drapers’ Goods, 
ringes, etc. 

ALSO 
DOV SHADES, 


Lace Curtains cleansed and made to 
ook like new. 

We Make the Best Hair Mattresses. 
Also old Ones Made Over. Hair Handpicked. 
This is the place to get your fine draperies 
and upholstering done. 

The undersigned has the reputation of doing first- 
class work at reasonable prices. Personal attention 
given to all orders. 

117 State St., near Main, Springfield, Mass. 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 
ing. cracking, or hardening the leather. Each 

Lottle contains double the quantity of other dress- 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans for superi- 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. Manuf. 


*°Y GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


Designed ‘and Illustrated by | 
Bound in cle-) 
Cloth and Bold $3.7 i Turkey morocco | 


Cata- | 


E WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPER 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


which will be sent free on receipt of adress, 
with name of this p -_ tr. Full sized box, postpaid 
for lic. in stamps. For sale everywhe 


ELECTRO- “SILICO is each 


| THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York 


CRANULA 


An Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequalled for children and /nvalids. A deli- 

| cious diet. Unsurpassed for constipation and dyspep- 
sia. Sold by Grocers. Box by mail, 36c. 


| Our Home Granula Co., DANSVILLE, N. Y., 
Sole Manufacturers. 
| 
= for presents. Express charges light. 

to all Chicago. Try it once. 

dress, 
Cc. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 

CHICAGO. 


—— DRESS STAY, 


Soft, Pliable and absolutely unbreakable. Standard 
quality, 15 cents per yard. Cloth covered, 20 cents. 
Satin covered, 25 cents. For sale everywhere. Try it. 


BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


BUILT FROM $500. UP. 


Fine Building Lots. Magnificient View. 
From $60, to $100, on instalments'of 2 per centa month, 
23 miles from New York City, Title Perfect, 

No Malaria. Only nice people wanted. 


W.B. SMITH, 243 Broadway, Room 13. New York City. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box of the best 

candies in America, put up in - A. 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


COMFORT'S 


BEST SPICES and COOKING EXTRACTS 


17 N. Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The only med- 

R icine known that 
will cure Mem- 

branous Croup. The proprietor of this medicine 
has used it in his private practice for the ne twenty 
ears, and in every case of any kind of Croup it 
too never failed to cure. The remedy is taste- 
less and perfectly harmless, containing no poison or 
deleterious drugs. Sample with directions sent 
free by mail. Price 50 cts. per box. Four dollars 
perdoz. C. A. BELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. Ricuarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN, 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for hoi of 


either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. beral 
terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass 
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LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


THE FAIR GOD. 


Two of the greatest novels of recent years have been written by 
Major-General Lew Wallace, lately United States minister to Con- 
stantinople, “ Ben Hur” and “ The Fair God.” The thirty-fourth 
edition of the last named book has lately been published. Itisa 
tale of the conquest of Mexico, written in a historical style, but with 
a rich romantic flavor; at the same time it contains highly inter- 
esting accounts of the mode of life, domestic, political, religious 
and military, during that period of Spanish daring and fiendish- 
ness, incident to the conquest. The story opens with a brilliant 
picture of Tenochtillan, the richest, most powerful of all the Aztec 
cities, on the eve of the celebration of the Fair God. He was pos- 
sessed of marvelous beauty, wisdom and kindness, and ages before 
had lived in Anahuac, teaching the people many useful arts and 
industries, and making them prosperous and happy. Like many 
who reap benefits and forget who was the author of them, they be- 
came ungrateful, overthrew his religion, drove him away and set 


up idols of their own. Early in the sixteenth century the Aztecs | 


were looking for the fulfillment of the prophecy of Quetzal’s re- 
turn, and were anxiously awaiting it, and this is the period selected 
by General Wallace for his story. “The Fair God” isa most power- 
ful historical romance; it abounds in descriptions of which few living 
writers are capable, and the interest is not allowed to abate until 
the last leaf is turned. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price 


$1.50. 


TALKS ABOUT LAW. 
Edmund P. Dole,a New Hampshire lawyer, does not present 


this volume to the public under the delusive pretense of qualifying | 


every man tobe his own lawyer; fora competent knowledge of 
this extensive department of learning cannot be attained in a few 
hours. The main object is to give the non-professional reader, in 
a simple way, some idea of what law is and how it is administered, 
such general information upon this most interesting and important 
subject as all intelligent persons are expected to have in regard to 
other subjects. Among the 60,000 volumes devoted to English 
and American law are many excellent works for law students, and 
books of rules and forms for business men; but nothing of the 
kind attempted in this volume has ever been before published. 
The work is accurate and readable, and adapted to the every-day 
life of the citizen. 

Mr. Dole considers the present form of trial, marriage, divorce, 
husband and wife, parent and child, guardian and ward, teacher 
and pupil, pulpit and pew, employer and employé, minors, public 
and private corporations, contracts, negotiable paper, partnerships, 
agency, insurance, patents, wills, and numerous other branches of 
the law. The principles announced are such as have a bearing on 
every-day affairs, and point out the consequences of the most com- 
mon acts. It is one of those books for “ popular reading ” that is 
worth its weight in gold. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

NEW YORK. 

It takes a newspaper man to condense from immense propor- 
tions the vast body of information contained in these two volumes 
of the American Commonwealth Series. No one could do better 
justice to the whole subject than Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, editor of 
the Utica Herald. There is not a chapter of the narrative that 
does not bear upon its face the proofs of patient and independent 
research, nor is there one that does not present the sifted and 
digested outcome of inquiry with historical equity and in cred- 
itable literary form. There is not a page of these two volumes from 
which a fact or comment might not profitably be clipped. Here 
we read of the condition of the Dutch colony when, for the second 
time and finally, it was surrendered to England in 1674; of the 
true significance of the so-called rebellion under Jacob Leisler in 
1689 ; of the relative strength of parties in the New York colony in 
the years immediately preceding the outbreak of the Revolution 
and on which side most of the large landed proprietors were ar- 
rayed ; to what extent the feudal tenures survived the Revolution 
and of the provocation for the anti-rent war. These and many 
more interesting topics in the history of the Empire State will ab- 
sorb the attention of the reader. New York has ever played a 


leading part, often a vital part, in party politics, and of this Mr. 
Roberts is particularly capable of writing. He shows in graphic 
touches the physical situation of New York as the military key of 
the continent. He paints with skilled hand the wonderful Iro- 
quois confederation, shows that New York was the chief battle 
ground and the people the chief sufferers and most generous 
givers in the Revolution. His pictures of the war of 1812 and oj 
the great struggle lasting from 1861 to 1865 are brilliant, accurate 
and fascinating. The draft riots, the political fortunes and woes 
of the great men, the tides of thought in politics, literature and 
religion, are all made luminous under his pen. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price $2.50. 
NEW STORIES BY BRET HARTE. 

* A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready ” and “ Devil’s Ford” are 
acouple of Mr. Harte’s latest additions to his series of tales of 
mining camp life in the Sierras. As in many of his previous 
stories, the author depicts that peculiar phase of civilization and 
human character which life in the wild West has developed. He 
produces with wonderful faithfulness that species of grim humor 
peculiar to the American character, and has absorbed the life and 
characteristics of the Pacific slope, putting real specimens of it 
into his work, while no little dramatic power is shown in working 
out his plots. Each of these short stories contains a plot intricate 
and extended enough for a novel of the usual length, so that each 
oneis perfectinitself. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price $1. 


PRIZE SELECTIONS. 

This handsome volume of choice poetical selections will make a 
lively stir among young readers when its intent becomes known. 
The volume contains 825 quotations from English and Americar 
authors, popular and obscure, many of them from old English clas 
sics, more from living writers of eminence and some from contrib- 
utors to newspapers and magazines who have not yet achieved the 
dignity of a volume. ‘The publishers offer a series of cash prizes 
to the persons who are able to name the authors of the greatest 
number of selections. The competitor who, having purchased th 
book, gives the author of the most quotations, receives a cash prize 
of $100; the second, a prize of $50; the third, $30, etc. Nineteen 
prizes are to be declared. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price $1. 

PROVERBS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 

The characteristic sayings of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
contained in this volume are selected from his sermons, speeches 
and writings. The work was begun nearly ten years ago, at Mr. 
Beecher’s suggestion and under his guidance. After its comple- 
tion the manuscript was in his hands and he from time to time re 
vised and corrected it. He had gone over one-third of it at the 
time of his death and made alterations, additions and erasures ; the 
remaining proverbs stand in the words in which Mr. Beecher orig- 
inally clothed them. The selections are made by William Drys- 
dale, with some assistance from Mr. Beecher himself and the Rey. 
Walter S. Drysdale. The book is a mine of quaint and forcible 
sayings. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


HINTS ON WRITING AND SPEECH-MAKING. 

Some needed and practical advice to young writers and novices 
at public speaking is here given by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. The little volume belongs to the Handbook series, and is a 
manual of literary composition and speech construction. Two of 
the articles originally appeared in the Adtlantic Monthly, and the 
other in Harper's Magazine. The name of the author is as good 
a guaranty as the student needs that the contents are correct and 
instructive. The principles laid down are of an elementary nature, 
and constitute the student’s groundwork. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. Price 50 cents. 
NOTE. 

No. 9 of “the Eureka Collection of Recitations and Readings, 
compiled by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl,” is a handy book of 122 
pages, containing appropriate selections for private and public 
entertainments. The work of editing has been well done and the 
contents of the volume will be of much use to one needing any- 
thing of the kind, New York: J. S, Ogilvie & Co. Price 12 cents. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


to EVERY MOVEMENT of ie WEARER, 


eg EL ¥ of the cloth (which 
ps the —y requires no breaking tm 


FITS PERFECTLY TIME WORK 
Money returned by seller after 10 days wear, if not found the m 
PERFECT-FITTING, HEALTHFUL and “COMFORTABLE Corset 
ever worn. See that Yatisi stamp is on inside of Corset. Sold by al 
first-class dealers, or by mail, postage prepaid, $1.35 and upwards. 


CROTTY BROS., CHICACO, ILL. 


—-EAT— 


erfect Bread, 


Nature's Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


Wheat, a natural food, contains all the fifteen ele- 
ments found in the human body, and chemical analy- 
sis shows all natural foods, vegetable and animal, con- 

n these same fifteen elements, and ne arly in the 
same propor tion as the human body. De fic tency of 

t g elements is the trouble with fine flour. 


Facts are Stubborn Truths. 


FLOUR is the only ber settee d food used by | 


iankind- ~impoverishe -d by the withdrawal of the teg- 
mentary portion of the wheat, leaving the internal or 
rchy port See the facis! In chemistry we find 
at In 100 ps substance— 
Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts ;— 
Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,;—an impoverishment of 
ver three-quarters. 
Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid ;— 
Flour 2.1 parts Phosphoric Acid,—an impoverish- 
ment or abou t three-quarters. 
Wheat has 0.6 Lime, and 0.6 Soda;— 
Flouro1 Limeand o.1 Soda, —an impoverishment 
f five-sixths I ime and Soda each. 
Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no sulphur. 
Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no Sul- 
iric Acid. 
Wheat has Silica, 0.3; Flour no Silica. 
heat Meal is a perfect food for Infants and Chit- 
ren, containing all the material for a strong and vig- 
us constituti on. A positive cure for constipation. 
isa periect food for the Dysfeftic, as it is in the 
st ¢ ondition for the gastric juice to act upon, fur- 
nishing the power to ¢ digest, feedi ing the nerve centers, 
For the Brain Worker it is unsurpassed, con- 
ning all Phosphs atic properties which the active 
ain demands, and without which it is incapable} of 
endurance. 
THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 
Hi 1s been on the market for the past 12 years, bearing 
highest reputation. Being from the best 
» wheat, it furnishes to the public the means of 
ing a perfect food. Its quality as it leaves the 
Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of superlative 
llence and purity. If your grocer does not keep 
write for circulars, etc., to 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
Awarded Highest Prize aan only 


ws — ~ | os 
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Medal Paris Exposition, 1878. 


Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 


* How to Make, Your Own 
By an Experienced Con- 
fectioner. Book containing 


68 Recipes mailed on receipt of 
rocts, L. SCHWARZ 68 Fulton St., N.Y. 


4, 
KIDDER'S PASTILLE 


Clarics wa, Mass, 


| 
| 


it. 


‘ 


dress. 


Patented February 24, 1880. 


EXTRA SMALL. SMALL. > 
Waist Meas., 16 to20. W.M.,18 to 23. W.M.,24to27. W.M., 28 to 33. 


DR. GRAY’S 


Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace, 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 
“AS THE TWIG IS BENT SO IS THE TREE INCLINED.” 


The truth of this old adage is forcibly brought to mind when one sees 
a man or woman disfigured by a crooked spine or stooping shoulders, 
and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only had proper care 
when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 


FOR THE 
BACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE has been devised, 
and so effectual is it in accompli shing its purpose, that it is rapidly 
Fionane in favor with all who have worn it, and it is spoken of in the 
1ighest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen and examined 


PURPOSE OF A ee CTING THIS EVIL, the 


MADE IN FOUR SIZES. 


MEDIUM. LARGE 


Price, $1.50. 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of 


Sold by Druggists and Ladies’ Furnishing Trade, or sent by mail, 
postage prepaic 


, to any part of the United States, on receipt of price. 


Address GEO, FROST & Ci'., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Massa, 


MAKE YOUR OWN INK. 


The Walpole Ink Powder makes the best free flowing, jet- -biack writing ink in te world. Will not corrode 
the pen. Color permanent. Cheaper than any first class fluid ink. Also Violet, Scarlet, and Red Powders, 
equal in every es to the above. If your stationer does not have it, send 25 cents, naming color wanted 
and receive sample which makes from three pints to one gallon of ink. The ink made from our black powder 


is the only one to use for stylographic or fountain pens. 


Walpole Dye and Chemical Works. 


| Importers and Manufacturers of every description of Dyes and Chemicals, 
44 


(iver Street, Boston, Mass. 


Reliable Organs 


FOR 
CHURCH 
CHAPEL. 
The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
PENTER ORGAN 
STION. They are 
va in tone. perfect in 
construction, in exact 
accord with the voice 
and full of pate nted 
improvements. More 
than 50 different gtyles, 
ranging in price from $20up. “Mr. Ca arpenter builds 
most emphatically AN HONEST ORGAN. fouth’s Come 
panion, al organs of our manufacture warranted for 
8 years, vecial induce ements te ministers and churches. 
ree. , CagrentTeR Co., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Hop Plaster 


‘Without doubt the BEST plaster made, When 


heumatism or any sort of soreness in any 
yield instantly to the pain-killing and strength- 
ening properties of the Hop Plaster. Virtuesof 
fresh Hops, Burgundy Pitch and foreign Gums 
combined in a sweet and never-failing Porous 
Plaster. Used and recommended by hosts of§ 
people, 25c., 6 for $1. everywhere. Mailed 8 for 
price. Prop’ sHOP PLASTER CO., Boston, M 


My Back ches! 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 


~A SENSIBLE \ E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, “and. Beauty 


THINGS, 


GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET MAISTS. 


antifully made of 3EST 
MATERIALS 
THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 


sure your Corset is 


= 


“G Sense.”? 
FIT ALL AG 
dults, id by 


LEADING RETAILERS 


ery vwhere.. Send for circular, 


FERRIS BROS. 


ALLEN’S 
BEER EXTRACT 


for making home-made beer. 


A 25 cent bottle makes 
SIX GALLONS 

No trouble to make as it 
requires no boiling or strain- 
ing. It is made entirely of 
Roots and Herbs, such as— 
Dandelion, Hops, Spike- 
nard (or life of man) Ginger, 


| 
Sassafras, Pipsis serra &c. 
| 
| 


One Gallon can be made as well as the whole 
| quantity. 


IT MAKES A PLEASANT AND SPARKLING 
TEMPERANCE BEVERAGE. 


SAFE FOR BOTH OLD AND YOUNG, 

It Never Lays Heavy In The Stomach. 
Remember a 25 cent bottle makes Six Gallons. 
Prepared only by 
C. E. Carter, Apothecary, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Grocers, 
Allen’s Root Beer Extract is a liquid and cannot be 
sent by mail, but on receipt of 25 cents we will send 


}a package of the herbs from which it is made and 
| which represents a bottle of the Extract. 


| Mention this paper when writing to advertisers. 


OST ABOR, 


“Sa Si es HASE | EGEAR 

other wringers, and costs 
but little more, 

GREASE 

The Clothes 

Solid White Rubber Rolls, 


Wears Lo 
Agents wanted everywhere, Empire W. vars, 
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HousSEKEERPING, 


GOOD WORDS FOR “KEY TO COOKING.” 


A very neat and effective publication is “A Key to Cooking.” 


} 


It contains what housewives need to know and makes plain what is | 
a great mystery to readers of more pretentious volumes.—Hart- | 


ford (Ct. Evening Post. 


“ A Key to Cooking” is the title of a neat pamphlet just out, from 
the office of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, whose publishers are called 
blessed by thousands of housekeepers all over the land and whose 
publications of a similar nature are so widely known.—Zee (J7ass.) 
Valley Gleaner. 


In “A Key to Cooking,” Catherine Owen gives in short space a 
large amount of information of the greatest value to housekeepers. 
Everything is practical and clear; no words are wasted anywhere. 
It is no wonder that Mrs. Owen herself is satisfied she will never 
be able to write anything more helpful to the inexperienced cook. 
—Boston Transcript. 


" “A Key to Cooking” is the result of much reading and practice. 
Cooking scientifically studied and practiced. 
this book to contain a summing up of all that is to be learned of 
the theory and practice of plain cooking, gathered from many vol- 
umes published during the last one hundred years.—Bryn Mawr 
(Penn.) Home News. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING continues to be as interesting and even 
more useful than before. It is a perfect mirror of what the Amer- 
ican household should be.—.Spencer Sun. 


Goop HouSEKEEPING, one of the most valuable exchanges, has 


| removed its publication office from Holyoke to Springfield, Mass. 


The reader will find | 


“A Key to Cooking” is an extremely useful book. The writer | 
gives helps on all the little things that go to render cooking a suc- | 


cess. Boiling, frying, stewing, roasting, etc., are fully treated, and 


the length of time required for each, as well as the temperature of | 


the oven, are given. A table of weights and measures is also 
added.—Orange (Mass.) Journal. 


** A Key to Cooking” is a capital book on the “dainty art,” and 
is well worth reading by every housewife. It is not a book of re- 
cipes, but of principles and rules, which will put the art of cooking 
and baking at ready command. 
ing, but know when the art is well executed. 
us as if it pointed out the way to good cooking and a happy hour at 
dinner time.—Dayton (Ohio) Religious Telescope. 


“A Key to Cooking,” written by Mrs. Catherine Owen, an au- 
thority in kitchen education and household economy, who says she 
studied all the books on cooking, and then had to find out by long 
and patient trial which dishes were really valuable, out of all the 
lot. “I do not think,” she says, “anything I shall ever be able to 
write will be more valuable to the inexperienced cook, than this 
little contribution to the literature of what a French poet calls the 
‘dainty art.’”—Hartford (Ct.) Times. 


“A Key to Cooking” is an admirable book from the pen of 
Catherine Owen, whose name has become a household word, and 


whose authority in matters pertaining to good house-wifery is | 


second to none in our land. This “key” is the summing up of all 
there is to be learned of the theory and practice of good plain cook- 
ing, which with the author is the result of years of study and ex- 
perimental practice. The fundamental principles are clearly laid 
out and contain the key which unlocks a treasure house which en- 
larges as the progressive housekeeper and cook goes on from one 
stage to another in knowledge of the “ dainty art.”"—Bellows Falls 
(Vt.) Times. 


The “cook book” is a common enough thing now-a-days. It is 
left on your door step, presented by your grocer, and it hangs in 
the drug store in a many-hued cover and labeled “ Take one ”— 


bushels of formulas and rules. But one of the signs of the times 
is the /iterature of cooking that is being produced, of which “A 
Key to Cooking,” published by Clark W. Bryan & Co., publishers 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass., is a little gem. The 
author, Catherine Owen, is a well known writer on cookery, and 
embodies in this book her choicest knowledge of this most im- 
portant of arts. 
of the mysteries of the cuisine and insure freedom from dyspepsia. 
— Springfield (Mass.) Homestead. 


| Summer resorts. 


This means prosperity, and well-earned prosperity, too.— Zhe Critic. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING retains its lead among domestic publica- 
tions. Indeed, so excellent is it that it scarcely can be said to have 
arival. Issued fortnightly, its coming is eagerly awaited and hailed 
with pleasure in every family which it visits —Lowe// Vox Populz. 


none who once see an issue will think they can get along without 
taking it. It saves its yearly cost every month, besides making 


| suggestions worth more than money for making homes pleasant 


and inviting, for simplifying the task of housekeeping, while in- 
creasing the desired results.—Sfringfield Daily News. 


| interesting magazines that we receive. The articles are all written 
| for one great object—to make the home more attractive. They are 
| short, practical and suggestive ; well calculated to add to the com- 


forts of the parlor, dining-room and kitchen. Goop HOUSEKEEP- 
ING should be found in every well regulated family.—A/dany 
Evening Post. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING in the recent numbers continues to give 


| great help from the fertile brain of Catherine Owen, with much 


useful information regarding the care of the sick, and a host of 


| receipts for toothsome viands from Miss Parloa and other notable 


housewives. The editor’s chat with his correspondents contains 


as much help for readers as any other department, and the page of 


| poems is always interesting.—Ovange Journal. 


This book looks to 


Goop HouSEKEEPING is a real gem. Its bill of fare comprises 
not only those articles that please the palate, but contains many 
valuable suggestions to housekeepers, much useful information, 
and encouraging remarks for beginners. Its list of contributors is 
of the very best, and among its poetry some exquisite verses are to 
be found now and then. A woman who wants really to become 
perfection in her housekeeping should subscribe at once for this 
valuable magazine.—Cleveland Graphic-Sentinel. 

BUSINESS COMMENT. 

Dixon’s “Carburet of Iron”? Stove Polish was established in 1827, and 
is to-day as it was then the neatest and brightest in the market; a pure 
plumbago, giving off no poisonous vapors. The size is now doubled 
but the quality and price remain the same. Ask your grocer fo: 
Dixon’s big cake. 

Mr. William Hicks, No. 150 Nassau street, New York has published a1 
advertisers’ Guide for the use of summer hotel proprietors, ‘‘ presenting 
in handy form for reference the advertising rates and special advantages 
offered by the leading newspapers as mediums for advertising.”” Mr. 
Hicks, who has had long experience as an hotel advertising agent, gives 
well selected list of papers that make a specialty of summer resort ad 
vertising, and to which, therefore, the public are accustomed to look fo 
the information where best to spend the summer. Hotel proprietors 
will find it to their interest to consult his Guide, giving special attentioi 
to his estimates for the advertising of cards of various lengths in the 
journals represented. 

Fort GRISWOLD-ON-THE-SOUND.—The Fort Griswold House, ai 
New London, Conn., stands in the front rank of New England’s favorit 
It has three large dining-rooms, a piazza 58o feet i: 
length, 200 rooms, seven cottages, all facing the sea, fine elevator, 
children’s play-room, and in a peculiarly pleasant situation. The bay 


| opposite and above it, presents an animated and picturesque appearance, 
| the New York steamers passing within a few rods of the hotel, and it 


A careful reading of the “ Key” will unlock many | 


being a favorite anchorage for national war ships, and handsome yachts 
from all quarters. It opens June 25. Send at once to Matthews & 
Pierson, who are also proprietors of the well known Sturtevant House, 
New York, before that date, for illustrated announcement.—Mew Yor’: 
Express. 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


their Right of Suffrage. 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
VELL. 


It is edited by Lucy STONE, 
and ALICE STONE 

Editorial contributors are JULIA WARD 
Mary A. LiverMore, Loutsa M. ALcorT, 


As a Special Inducement, it is offered one 
month on trial to new subscribers for 
25 Cts.; Three Months, 50 Cts. 

PER YEAR, $2.50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, 

Half Price. 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
Boston, Mass. 


Address, 


‘It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
me.”—Lonisa M. Alcott 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL.”—Maria Mitchell. 


‘“‘It is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
r the rights of humanity.’”’—AMary A. Livermore. 


The best source of information upon the woman 


stion that 1 know.”—C/ara Barton. 


‘The WomAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
k upon the great and widening wi rid of woman’s 
rk, worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble 

and ministry. _ Its style is pure and its spirit 


calted."—Frances E. Willard. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

different Woman Sutfrage 

1mple copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. 
Address, WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 


I'wenty-eight Tracts 


Boston, Mass. 


at $5; 2d, 25,000 at $2. Now at $1 sales are im- 
nse. Poasheuus, Sample Work, and Testimonials 
a H. S. INGE RSOLL, 46 Cortlandt St., N. 


OUR 


TABLE CORN STARCH 


$i. 00 Domestic Type-Writer. 
men 


\ Weekly Paper, devoted to the Interests of Wom- 
), to their work, wages, education, and especially to 


BLACK- 


| 
| 
| 


Sold Ist yr. 1,000 | 


made from carefully selected Hawpatch | 
White Corn by a special process of our 
own is the BEST OF ALL for Blanc 
Puddings, Cake and other table 
delicacies. 

ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT, OR 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE PACKAGE, 


AMERICAN STARCH CO., 


COLUMBUS, IND. 


Man 
lange, 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


37th Regiment Mass. Volunteers, 


IN THE CIVIL WAR OF 1861-1865, 


With a comprehensive sketch of the doings of Massa- 
chusetts as a State, and of the Principal 
Campaigns of the War. 


By JAMES L. BOWEN. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, 


Spriugfield, Mass. 


New Yor«k No. 239 BROADWAY. 


WINDOW SHADES NOTICE! 
towork well, shoulda Every genuine 

e placed on Roller has the name 
HARTSHORN _of MANUFACTURER Thus} 
RoLLe 


on label- 


4 
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TOOTH POWDER 


CONTAINS NO GRIT,NO ACID 
NOR ANYTHING INJURIOUS.% 
DIP THE BRUSH IN WATER, SPRINKLE ONAFEW 
DROPS OF RusiFOAM"AND APPLY IN THE USUAL MANNER. 
PRICE 25¢A BOTTLE 
PUT uP BY. 
E.W-HOYT & CO. 


PROPRIETORS OF 


ANDTHE GUMS HEALTHY 


HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE, 


LOWELL, 


KEEPS THE TEETH WHITE.THE BREATH SWEET 


eS 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 


COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


way 


| 
} 
uve) 
| 
| 
< 


Topeka KANSAS CITY 


CHICACO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason oe its central position, close relation to prin- 
cipal lines East of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the 
only true middle link in that transcontinental system 
which invites and facilitates travel and be affic in either 
direction between the Atlantic and Paci 
The Rock Is pane main line and branc he s include Chi- 
a Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
in inne ie? Davenport, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairfleld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib: 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, At- 
lantic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph. 
Cameron and Kansas C ity, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
| and Atchison, in Kansas; ‘Albert Lea, Minne pers and 
| St. Paul, in Minne ssota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages, 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 

| traveloverit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone and iron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. It has all the safety appliances that 
mechanical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
“ry of its passenger accommodations is unequaled in 
tLe W est—unsurpassed in the world. 


An Invaluable Household Convenience. 
Thousands in Use 


ARTISTIC MODEL FORM. 


Made to order ome’s exact size. 


With = form, dress-fitting is a pleasure 


he $3.00 Extension Draping 
“SKIRT FORM,” 


Fits Every One. 


Please send for Circulars. 
S. N. UFFORD & SON, 


43 West St., "Boston. 


All Express Trains between Chic ago and the Missouri 
River consist of comfortable Day Coaches, magnitcent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 
Dining ¢ ars provi ding excellent meals, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclining Chair Cars, 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, f=.vorite line between Chicago and Minne 
npolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Exprecs 

rains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and ey and fishing grounds of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A sho rt, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offe - supe 
rior ind 1ceme ~ to travelers between Cincinnati, 


dianapolis, ayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Le non nworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 


Paul and intermediate points. All classes of patrons, 


especially families, ladies and children, receive fr 
off cials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
JE RF E CT BREAD. — Its preparation and use,| res and attention. 
ew t y 2 ic ips, Folders—obtainable at all princi 
with a vi to being ade re adily. appetizingly, Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada —or = 
and economically; ng, ( fifty recipes for desired information, address, 
Making Breads of all kinds, the Prepar ation ot Yeast, 

, hicl july fe R. R. CABLE, culcaco. E. ST. JOHN, 
and Instr ms, Which if du lowed wi enabie Pres't & Gen'l M'g’r, Tkt. & Pass. Age 
any housewife to be sure of always having Perfect 
Bread. Postpaid on receipt of Twenty-Five Cents. 


CLARK W. 


New York Office, 2 


BRYAN & CO., 


39 Broadway. 


Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Always mention this paper when 


writing to advertisers. 
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BARLER'S SIFTER. 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


rr ONLY SIFTER in the market which 
can be operated with One Hand. 
It does not grind impurities through the wire 
cloth, like other sifters. 

With one hand grasp the Wooden Handle 
(do not touch any other part) and then shake 
the sifter sideways. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


C. SIDNEY SHEPARD & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


Sold by Dealers in House Furnishing Hardware, 
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Goop HousEeKEEPING. 


DO YOU WANT HEALTH? PRECIOUS OINTMENT. 


For Less Than 2 Cents A Week You May 
Learn How To Get Well And Keep 
Well Without Medication. 


Send For Free Specimen Copy Of 


THE LAWS OF LIFE. 


{Established 1850.] 


A Health Journal For The Family. 


It Makes Plain the way to Health by | 
Right Living. 


Insures freedom from Sickness by | 
PREVENTIVE METHODS, 


and teaches how to live toa happy, 
ripe old age. | 
| 


ADDRESS 


SANATORIUM PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


SILK RIBBONS 


We have pare hased at re- 
wholesale auction 
sales several large lots o 
Kemnants of Silk Ribbons 
at prices which will enable 
us to offer splendid bar- 
ains. These remnants are 
ail from two to three yards 
and upwards in length, and 
many of them are the finest 
quality of Ribbons in the 
market, of different widths, 
in a variety of fashion able 
shades, in fact, nearly all 
colors are represented; also 
different kinds of Ribbons 
adapted for bonnet strings, 
neckwear, trimming for 
hats and dresses 
searfs, ete., ete. No lady 
can purchase such fine rib- 
bons as these at any store 
in the land for four times 
the money. If you will 
agree to show the goods to 
frien ds, and 1 aid us to! m: ike sales, we will send asample 
box of these elegant ribbon = 80 cents in sta ape 


LARGEST ST offered. 
SPECIAL OFFER —To each of the first 
pore sons ordering the above beauti- 
ful samples—AND NAMING THIS PAPER —we will 
an Ele lain Solid Gold King Absolute- 
Free. Address all orders t 
WiLL: AM WILLIAMS, 121 Malsted St., Chicag? 


skin disease. 


| all of the above complaints if used as directed. 


| so often raise. 


| and rules. 


| Bryan & Co., 


| this most important of arts. 


}and insure freedom from dyspepsia.’ 


This ointment is the only permanent cure for Eczema. 


| Scrofulous Eruptions, Tetter, Salt Rheum, Itch, Bar- 


bers’ Itch, Ring Worm, Red nose or face, or any known 
It is also a sure cure for Granulated 
| Eye-lids, Catarrh Piles and all Sores. The use of 
| this Ointment will save thousands of afflicted from 
| great expense and suffering. It is guaranteed to cure 


It has | 


been prepared and used for patients by the proprietor | 


for over twenty years, and has accomplished wondertul 
| results, 


Send for ‘Common Sense” pamphlet, free. 


L 
MEDICINE MANUFACTURING 


2365 2d Ave., - NEW YORK. 


“A Key | lo Cooking” 


Tr 
MT STENRIES. 


It does not give miscellaneous recipes but illustrates 
| general principles to meet difficulties cooking books 
A good cookery book is a useful ally | 
| to the most experienced, but a blind guide without a | 
Its author, | 


| knowledge of the first principles. 
| Catherine Owen, says of it: 

**T do not think anything I shall ever be able to write 
| will be more valuable to the inexperienced cook than 


|*A Key to Cooking.’ ” 


Read what the ‘‘ New England Homestead” says 


| of it: 


The ‘cook-book’ is a common enough thing now- 
adays. It is left on your door steps, presented by your 
grocer, and it hangs in the drug store in a many-hued 
cover and labeled ‘ Take one ’—bushels of formulas 
But one of the signs of the times is 
the Jiterature of cooking that is being produced, of 
which ‘A Key to Cooking,’ published by Clark W. 
publishers of Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass., is a little gem. The author, 
Catherine Owen, is a well known writer on cookery, 
and embodies in this book her choicest knowledge of 
A careful reading of the 
‘Key’ will unlock many of the mysteries of the cuisine 
’"—The Home- 


| stead, Springfield Mass., April 23, 1887. 


THE F. SCHUMACHER MILLING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Having recovered from the disastrous fire of 
March 6. 1886 is prepared to supply the demand for 
its well known 


Rolled Avena, Parched Farinose, Pearl | 


Starch, Coarse and Granulated Hominy, 
Rolled and Cracked Wheat, Corn-Meal, 
F.S. New Process, Choice Family and 
White Wheat Graham Flour. 


If you want the genuine insist upon these pure 
Cereals in original packages under our own brand. 
Do not be deceived by misrepresentations that the 
product of corn such as so-called Cerealine is well 
calculated to replace those of Oats and Wheat. The 
larger percentage of these is bone, muscle and brain 
forming albuminious and phosphates, justly place our 
AVENA and FARINOSE at the head of 
cereals, immoderate puffing of the former notwith- 
standing. 
FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 
Our authorized Agents are: 
Cuas. Muns, 41 Water Street, New York. 
James E. WHITAKER & Co., Boston, Mass. 
E. R. Gross, 5 South Front Street, Philadelphia. 
J. B. INDERRIEDEN & Bro., Chicago, Ill. 
I. L. DEARDORF?, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| 


It is sold by the booksellers and newsdealers of the 
| country, or can be obtained by sending 25 cents to 
the publishers, 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Office, 239 Broadway. 


RIBBONS. 
ASSORTED 
We have purchased at recent 
wholesale auction sales several 
large lots of Remnants of 
Rbibone 4tprices which 
willeuable usto offersplen- 
did bargains. These rem- 
nants are allfrom two to 
three yards and upwards in 
length, and many of them 
are the finest quality of 
Ribbons in the market, of 
different widths, In a va- 
riety of fashionable shades, 
in fact, nearly all colorsare 
represented ; also different 
kinds of Ribbons adapted 
for bonnet strings, neck- 
wear, trimming for hatsand 
dresses, bows, Scarfs, etc., 
etc. No lady can purchase 
such fine ribbons as these 
etany store in the land for 
fo..> times the money. 
you w'll agree toshow the 
goods tofriends. and aid as 
tomakesales, we will send 
a sample box of these ele- 
gant ribbons for 33 cts, 
instamps, KwoBoxes 
Four Box-s 
$1, Ten Boxes, $*. 


Empire Agency, 
37 College Place, 
NEW YORK, N, Y: 


Dollars 


CATHERINE OWEN’S 
of practical value to every housekeeper, 
entitled “TEN DOLLARS ENOUGH, 
or How To LIVE WELL ON 
TEN A WEEK,” 
which has commanded 


S popular Serial, 


wide attention and 
much favorable 
comment 
during its publication 
in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, 
is published complete, in a hand- 
some duodecimo volume of some 300 pages, 
And will be sent, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of $1. 
BY 


Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Office 239 Broadway. 


CATHERINE OWEN'S CANDY MAKING. 


and Crushed Barley, Corn and Gloss | The very popular Series of Catherine Owen’s papers on Candy Making, recently published i 


Goop HousEKEEPING, are now being prepared by the author for re-publication in book form, 


uniform in size of page, and style of printing, with ‘“‘ Perfect Bread’ and ‘‘ A Key to Cook- 


had been made. 


ing,”’ containing about double the number of pages of these last named books. 


in order to supply the calls for these Candy Papers. We 


“CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


The 


demand for the numbers of Goop HousEKEEPING containing these papers has 
been such that the publishers have been called upon to reprint some of them 


will, therefore, 


put the book to press as soon as the very busy author can revise and 
re-arrange the papers for single volume publication, and hope to 
have the book ready for mailing in from four to six weeks. 


The popular demand for this book is indicated by the fact that orders have been received for 
it before the order book was opened, or an announcement even of the publication in book form 
This book will be the third in the GooD HouSEKEEPING Press Series. 
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Mass. 


LADIES who prefer to 
use a nice qual- 
ity of Stationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire ior Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
opes to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
unsurpassed _in Purity, 
Tone, and Beautiful Soft 
: Finish, vy even the finest 
foreign productions. Sold by all Stationers,in a 
variety of tints and surfaces. 


CHAS. E. MAXFIELD, 


Manufacturer, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


Elegant Kurniture, (Upholstery, 


And Drapery Goods of all kinds. 
99 to 103 East Bridge 8t., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STanDaRD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WHITING 
ParPER Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth | 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- | 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


READ THIS! 


THE DIAMOND WATER FILTER. 


Is the only Filter that Cleanses itself with 
Filtered Water. 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List. 
DIAMOND FILTER CO., Spencer, Mass. 


For the cure of Corns use COME-MFF. Four 
Pf applications, and off they come. Sold by all 
Druggists, or sent by mail, post paid, for 25¢. 


Dentwolio Mfg Co., Rochester, N. 


IMPROVED 


HIRES ROOT BEER 


25 cents PACKAGE 

Makes Five Callons of a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and puri- 

ties the blood, Its purity.and delicacy commend it | 
toall. Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere, | 


PAINTINGS 


MIRRORS. 


The best only, at fair and moderate prices. 
Choice Etchings and Engravings. 

\ fulland well selected stock from the best 
American and European Schools. 


Tasteful and Elegant 
Picture Frames. 


Card and Cabinet Frames. 
The Largest and Finest Collection in the Country. | 
Exquisite Bridal Gifts. | 


Among the recent ones are, 
“Spring time of Love.” $ 6.00 | 
“Cupid on a Vacation.” ‘ 6.00 | 
“Wedded.” 6.00 | 
“Cows in the Water. . 12.0 | 


And many others. | 
. . . . . | 
lo assist in selection, we will send with pleasure | 

to any subscriber of this magazine, on receipt of | 
stamp our newest catalogue, and a small reproduction | 
of either of the above, giving its size, etc. 


| 

All the “‘Rogers’ Groups.” } 
Sole Agency. 

Paintings artistically lined, cleaned and restored. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 


No. 816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


| Castors as 


Samples beautifully eo!ored Rug Patterns to in- 
troduce. Send 10e. for postage and packing, to 
GIBBS MFG. CO., Chicago, Lil. Agents Wanted 


HOME ADORNMENTS are not complete with- 
out cut flowers. If you have no green-houses we will 
send you cut flowers or floral designs,nicely packed 
by our improved method, which insures safe delivery 
as far as Chicago, Washington or Montreak We are 
the /argest handlers of Roses and Choice Flowers in 
Western New England. Send for our special offer of 
New Rose Gladiolus, Grape Vines, etc. Lists and 
colored plates free. The New York FloralCo. Ad- 
dress W. F. Gale, Agent, Springfield, Mass. 


We have made a Specialty since 1877 of giving as 


Premiums to those who get up Clubs or purchase | 


Tea and Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea 


| Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silverware, &c. Teas of 
| all kinds from 30 to 75 cents per pound. Wedoa very 
| large Tea and Coffee business, besides sending out | 


from 60 to re club orders each day. Silver-Plated 

-remiums with $5, $7 and $10 orders. 
White Tea Sets with $10 orders. 
with $13. Gold-Band or Moss-Rose Sets of 44 pieces, 
or Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and a 
Host of other premiums Send us postal and mention 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and we will send you illus- 
trated Price and Premium List. 


GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


$15 Washington St., Boston, Mass. | 


LADIES | 48& YOUR STATIONER | 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now in the Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 


VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. | 


ecorated Tea Sets | 


ix 


3 double the cost on 
) and send this 
First-Class UPBIGET 
Octave Rosewood 
ranted 6 years, for R193! We 
send it~with Beautiful Cover and 
Stool—for Trialin your own Home be- 
fore youbuy. Send forcircularsto 


Marchal & Smith, 235 East 21st St., N. ¥ 


ROLAND T. OAKES & CO., 
ELECTRICIANS, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Occupied houses fitted with Electric Bells and the 
Electric Gas Lighting System, without disturbing 


carpets or household. We estimate and contract for 
electrical work anywhere. 


Cobb’s Complexion Soap. 
| Choicest Toilet Soap. Heals Chapped Hands. 
Sample Free at Druggists. By mail, ra postage. 
A. M. COBR, Roston, Maas. 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
in each package. Send Postal note or Stamps 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
r 469 Broadway, New Y 


SRR WHE 


A PAPER. 


The Springfield Union, 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Daily, $6.00 a Year. Weekly, $1.00 a Year. 
Circulation, 
March 1, 1882, 4,200 March 1, 1886, 6,000 
March 1, 1884, 4,850 March 1, 1887, 7,850 
Advertising Rates. 
Daily, 4 cents a line; 40 cents an inch. 
Weekly, 8 cents a line; 80 cents an inch. 


The Union has 10 per cent. larger circulation in 
| Springfield than any other daily. 


FiskMrch 


APANE 


| Co. SE 
PAT.SEPT.I8™775: SOAP. 

| — 
JAPANESE SOAP. 
| STRICTLY PUR Best in the world for 


| all purposes, A> Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
| yellow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
made mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
| ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or 
— chapped or sore hands. Send us seven 
| jp or Trade Marks and get the handsomest 
set of cards ever sent out. 

Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 


FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Its causes, and a new and suc- | 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 


twenty-eight years. Treated by most of the 

noted specialists without benefit. Cured himself in 

three months, and since then hundreds of others. Full 
particulars sent on application. 

T. S. PAGE, No. 41 West 31st st., New York City. 


ysterShe 
Graham Flour & C in the 


HAND 
atent). 


] N YOUR OWN 


100 pes cent. more made 
in keeping Poultry. Also POWER MILLS and 
FA RM EED MILLS. Circulars and testimonials 
sent on application. WILSON BROS. Easton, Pa 


By return mail. Fall Description 
FR Moody’s New Tallor System of Dress 
Cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


ART EMBROIDERY. 
A valuable work with|samples of materials and stitch 
| sent to any address Free.” Send postal. Liperty 
| EMBROIDERY WORKS, 508 Pearl St., New York. 


TINKHAM & ROGERS, 


Carpets, Drapery and Upholstery Goods, 


WINDOW SHADES, 

| Wedding, Table Linens, dc. 
No. 430 Main Street, 

| Old Stand of Tinkiam & Oo, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
F. M. TINKHAM. 


W. G. ROGERS. 


ALWAYS MENTION 


Good Fiousekeeping, 
when writing to Advertisers. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING. | 
WE SELL DIRECT TO FAMILIES 
Have you tried “ WuittNe’s | PRICE 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


*mOME EXERCISER” for Brain Workers 
pie yedentary People. Gentiemen, Ladies, 
and Youths; the Athlete or Invalid. A 
complete gymnasium, Takes up but 6 inches 
square floorroom; semething new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehens sive, cheap. Send 
for circular. ‘Home SCHOOLS FOR 
Puysicat Cutture,”’ 16 East 14th 
St., and 7'3 sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Prof. D. L. Down. Wm. Blaikie, 
author . “How to Get Strong,” 
says of it: “‘] never saw any other I liked haifas well.” 


When the } est is w anted for school, 
individu il ofessions al, minis- 
terial or business use 


Ask For. 


Over sooo de detiers ln in the U. S. & Canada sell it. Send 


i¢ in stamys for upwards of 60 varieties of fine papers, 
price lists Willsend address of nearest dealer if de 


tired. Wention this Paper. J.C. BLATR, M’f’g St’r, 
Huntingdon, Penn’a 


HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER. 


Always takes first prize. 
The best Dryer made. Also 


Hill's Eureka Dryer. 


Best in the market—for 
indoor use. 
Enquire of dealers or send for 
HILL DRYER CO., Worcester, Mass, 


H. L. BELDIN, 


BOOK BINDER, 


275 Main Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Job Blank Work, Paper Ruling and 
Gilding. 


circulars. 


OVER 170,000 USE. 


Noted for their Durability of Material 
and Perfect Workmanship. 


COLD, DRY AIR. SLATE SHELVES 


Ask your dealer for it, or send to us for illustrated 
catalogue. 


D. EDDY & SON, Boston, 
Pimples, Blackheads and Flesh Worms. 


“MEDICATED CREAM” is the ONLY KNOWN harm- 
less, pleasant, absolutely SURE and infallible cure. 
It positive ly and effectively removes ALL, clean, com- 
pletely, and FOR GOOD IN A FEW DAYS ONLY, leaving 
the skin clear, smooth and unblemished always. For 
those who have No blotches on the face, it beautifies 
the complexion of the faceas nothing else in the world 
can, rendering it CLEAR, F AIR and TRANSPAR- 
ENT, and clearing it of all muddiness and coarseness. 
It is a true reme dy to cure, and NOT a paint or powder 
to cover up and hide blemishes. Mailed in plain wrap- 

er for 30 cents in stamps, or two for fifty cents, by 
7EO. N. Druggist, 1226 Niagara St., 
Buffalo, N My FRECKLE W ASH cures Freck- 
les, Tan 3 makes the hands white, sent, postpaid, 
for 3ocents. Mention this paper. 


d Special Diabetic Food, 
ye repairing Flours, for 
Debility and Children’s 
nainly free from Starch. 
glans and clergymen who 

ces. Send forCircular 
to & Watertown, N. 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 


CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


years. 


This marvel- 


due-— 


1st.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 

2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
their low 
prices, 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kinds 
ofcord, None are genuine unless 

““DR. WARNER’S CORALINE” 


3 printed on inside of steel cover. 
FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING MERCHANTS. 
WAKNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, 


Sold at 2!" Drug and Book 
Stores. 
Estab’ed 


FLAVOR YOUR 


| Meat, Game, Fish, 
Dressing and Scal- 
loped Oysters 


WITH 
WM. G. BELL & CO’S 
(BOSTON, MASS.) 


SPICED) SEASONING | 


If you cannot buy of your grocer or marketman, send 
ac. stamp for sample to flavor 8-lb. turkey. 
introduce them, we will 


Self-Operati ng W. ashin 1g Machines. If you 
want one send us your name, P. O. and ex ress 
office at once. THE NATIONAL Co., 23 Dey St., ty 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. newvonx. 


FREE Book rich new samples 
& our big terms to Agents 
free. Send4 cts. for mail. 12 
—~ Basket Hidden Name, 10c. 25 plain 
pol 10c. Club 7 packs, 50 ¢. 
HOLLEY GARD: CO., Meriden, Conn. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS4CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 


Dye, Clean, and Re-Fin- 

ish Dress Goods and Gar- 

ments without ripping. 
Sen | _for circular and 


9,000,000 
worn during | 
the past six 


ous success is 


Now York City. | 


. Real Scotch” Thread for all uses, 


Real Scotch Spool Linen, Real Seotch 
Crochet Thread, Real Scotch Linen Floss, 
Real Scotch Netting Thread: Smooth 
as Silk, Soft as Cotton, more durable 
than either. 


New Book on Crochet & Embroidery, 


Practical, Complete; beautifully illus- 
trated. Sent by mail for 25 cents. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., 
Publishers and Sole Importers. 
298 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 
A BEAUTIFUL F. ACE, 

* very Lady desires to be considered handsome 
The most important adjunc t to be auty is a clear 
smooth, soft and beautiful skin. With thi S essentia 
a lady appears handsome even if her features are not 
pertect. Ladies icted with Tan, Freckles, Koug! 
or Discolored skin should lose no time in procuring 
and applying 

SriICER'S BALM, 

Price 15 me. Sold by druggists or 
SPICER, Springfield, Mass. 


REGATTA SILKS, 


‘he Best American Black Silk. 
every dress warrant 
All grades from $1.00 to $2.00 per yard. 


For sale by 
CARTER & COOLEY, 
322 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


A New Era in Photography. 


Anybody can make good photos with the 
Champion Camera and Equipments. Ne pre 
yious knowledge of the art necessary. Bus 
ness suitable tor everybody. S50) per week 
easily made. Process simple and sure. Don't 
miss this chance of securing the greatest in 
vention of the century, but send 2cents silver 
or stamps for large 32 page illustrative book 
with full particulars and sample photos 
There is a fortune in it. Address 

The Schultze Photo Equipment Co., 
\ 5 Chatham Square, New York. 


VHENSL S°DISVE 
Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia 
Invaluable as an astringent and styptic applica- 
tion in HEMORRHAGES, as after EXTRACTION 
of TEETH, and to prevent subsequent soreness of 
the gums; as a wash for the mouth, in eases of 
DISEASED GUMS or APHTHOUS conditions, or to 
DISINFECT an OFFENSIVE BREATH; as a gar- 
gle in THROAT AFFECTIONS, SCARLATINA, 
DIPHTHERIA; as an application in PARASITIC 
AFFECTIONS and ERUPTIVE DISEASES, and as 
an injection for all abnormal discharges and FE- 

MALE COMPLAINTS. 


For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers. 


ACENTS, 
Read! Read! 
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days, a clear press ° 
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d. 


ite for « he rulars and terms. 
THE CLIPPER MF6.CO, 
(Limited) Cincinnati, 0. 


Side, Bottom and Tube detach 
able. Can be unhooked and 
taken from the cake 


& Comic and Sentimental Songs--music size, 
with Plays, esc. Mailed 55 cts. 
Wemyss & Co., P. O. Box 3,443 New York City. 


NYSPEPS| Its Nature, Causes, Prevention 

and C _ being the experience of an 
actual sufferer, by Joun H. MCALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
14 years Tax Collector. Sent free to any address. 


WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 — 
Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to 

np Weaver Organ and Piano Co. 


Factory, York, Pa. 
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Mention this Paper when writing to 


Advertisers. 
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Goon HousEKEEPING, 


PAPER HANGINGS, DRAPERY MATERIALS, 
Window Shades, Etc. 


One of the largest collections of the above goods can be 
found at our new and elegant store, where every convenience 
for the selection of goods is offered. 

Samples will be forwarded on application to those who may 

esire, stating the size and kind of room to be papered. 

Special attention given to the furnishing of Private Resi- 
dences, Hotels, etc. 


_Estimates given if desired, and competent men sent to ex- 
amine and execute the work. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


This common and annoying disease, the special scourge 
ofthe sedentary and thoughtful, whether existing under 
the form of irritation of the mucous surface ofthe stomach, 
vitiation of the gastric juice, or under the somewhat anom- 
alous characteristic of gastralgia, is treated with unparal- 
leled success by the use of 


 ANTI-DYSPEPTINE, 


a positive cure for Dyspepsia, Indigestion Consti- 
| pation and Sick Headache, This remedy is pre- 
pared from the formula of Sir J. N. Rathbone, the 
eminent English specialist on diseases ofthe Stomach. It 
is nota eure all, but is guaranteed to cure the diseases 
aboved named. 

NoOpium. No Mercury. Immediate reliefafter the im- 
moderate use of Alcoholic Stimulants or Tobacco. 
A few unscrupulous dealers are p ilming off on the public, 
other remedies claiming they ave the same, Den be 

eived but insist on your druggist getting A’ . 
DYSPRPTINE for you, or send ONE DOLLAR to 
tu the sole manufacturers. More remarkable cures than 
any remedy before the public. TRY IT. Treatise on 
diseases of the Stomach, Testimonials &c., free. Address, 


PRIVATE FORMULA CO., Lebanon, Ohio, 


C. W. PACKER’S 


THE DANCLER 2) [ce Cream Freezers 


VAPOR COOK STOVE, 


hese celebrated, labor-saving and economical cook 
s will Bake, Roast and heat Irons quicker and 
rthan the wood or coal stoves, and no wood, 
coal and kindling to carry, no more dirt, dust or | 
ashes. Be sure to ask your dealer for The Dangler 
Vapor Cook Stove. Send for Catalogues to 


The Dangler Stove and Mfg. Co., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AIR@REMOVED 


tly, root and b fiver 


J The mechanism is such that 
they will freeze Cream, Fruits, 
Water Ices, etc., in the shortest 

ossible time. Recommended 

y Miss Parloa in her popular 
Cook Book. Price-List on ap- 
plication. 
CHAS. W. PACKER, Manuf’r. Phila., Pa. 


10 CENTS (silver) pays for your address in the 

“ Agent's Directory,” which goes whirl- 
ing all over the United States, and you will get hun- 
dreds of samples, circulars, books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, etc., from those who want agents. You will get 
lots of mail matter and good reading free, and will be 
well pleased with the small investment. List contain- 
ing name sent to each person answering this advertise- 
ment. T. D. CAMPBELL, 45, Boylston, Ind. 


RUBBER MATS and MATTING, 


Also Rubber Stair Treads, 
FOR STOOPS, HALLS, STAIRWAYS. 
Almost Indestructible. Pir ort 


Good Housekeepers will consult their own 


, without pain, 
loration orinjury wi Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila., Pa. 


liscc 


interests by adopting them wherever great [/ = N 
wear is imposed upon particular places. Naw S i 
Take none but the genuine. All our goods . 


are stamped. Avoid imétations. 


Rubber Mat. 


canrer Houses NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING CO., 
HEM, 


Stair Tread. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


15 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


IT IS IMPORTANT 


That Seeds should be zew and ¢rue to name. They should be bought of men who have had experience in the 

business. By sending to us you will get just what you order, and that which will give you satisfaction. We 

ae importers and growers of Seed. Send for our Catalogue. L. G. SHERMAN & 
Mention this paper. 


co., 
32 and 33 South Water St., Providence, R. I. 


20 Summer Street, Boston 


THE BOSTON WALL PAPER CO., 


Are durable, substantial, and gold plated hunting cases; 
have no complicated machinery. | movement; compensation balance; second hand; 


Boston Safety Vapor Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
and no filling of == while burners are lighted. 
Works quicker, bet- = . 

ter, cheaper than any CLEAN, SAFE, 
coal stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen, 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and & 
ach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
exunguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE C€0., 
443 High Boston, 


Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 


WwooD 
GENUINE SELECTED 
SPICES. 

Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
o THOS. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. 


THIS ELEGANT 
GOLD 


v'ry Pk'g. 


As an inducement for agents to handle our 
Watches, we make the following liberal offer: We 
will send a sample of above watch by registered mail, 
to any address on receipt of ®6.50. If you wish to 
examine watch before paying for it, we will send you 
asample C. O. D. with privilege of inspection, 
before paying for it, on receipt of 60 cts. in stamps (to 
guarantee express charges) ; or satisfactory references 
to show that watch is ordered in good faith. The 
above cut represents Gentlemen’s watch; it has 18k 

i celebrated anchor lever 


stem-winder ; stem-setter ; keeps exact time and has 
the appearance of a $75. watch. When ordering 
say it tor Lady or Gent, flain or engraved cases. 
VICTOR WATCH CO., 48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, 
NEW YORK 


WELL THAT IS REMARKABLE. 
day in the rain, and yet my shoes are as black 
and glossy as if they had just been polished. 


MY WIFE 


told me time and again that I would yet come 
around to dressing my shoes with 


I was out all 


WoLFt’s 


ACME BLACKINGC, 


just like she does, 


For sale in Groceries, Shoe Stores, Drug Stores 
and Retailers in general. 


Sample Bottle by Mail, 25c. 
WOLFF & RANDOLPH, Philadelphia. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


“T have just received the Price List and Samples of Lundborg’s Perfumes, for which I sent the manufacturers fifty cents a few 
days ago. Everybody says they are the best, and everybody is right. I must get a large bottle of one of the odors the first time I go out.” 


LUNDBORG’S “EDENIA.” 


LUNDBORG’S “RHENISM COLOGNE.” 


If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG'S PERFUMES AND RHENISH COLOGNE in your vicinity, send your name and address for 


Price List to the manufacturers, YOUNG, 


LADD & COFFIN, 


24 Barclay Street, 


NEW YORK, 


CHERRY 
MALT 


PHOSPHITES 


Is a combination of Wild Cherry, 
Extract of Malt, and the Hypo- 
phosphites. 


CHERRY MALT acts on the stom- 
ach and Liver, increasing the ap- 
petite, assisting digestion, thereby 
making it applicable for Dyspep- 
sia in its various forms, Loss of 
Appetite, Headache, Insom- 

nia, General Debility, Want 

\ of Vitality, Nervous Pros- 


If your Druggist does not 
keep it, send $1.00 for one 
bottle or $5.00 for six bot- 
tles, express paid. 


Sold by all druggists. 


LIEBIG PHARMACAL CO., 
78 Maiden Lane, Y. 


ON_30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


others, is cup shape, with Self- 
Ball in center,adapts 
sitions of the 


fin 


cure 
Chicago, ilk, 


4HE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


For 18 Vears our Great Specie Ity has been 

owing and distributing ROSES, We have all the 
fiatest Novelties and finest standard sorts in differ- 
ent sizesand prices to suitall. Wesend STRONG, VIGOR- 
OUS PLANTS safely by mail or - 3 oe points. 


3 10 12 PLANTS $80,825 


per 

ur New 4. uide,&8 pp. Tescribes nearly 500 finest 
varieties of Roses, the best Hardy Shrubs, & 

Climbing Vines, and all Rare Flower 
weeds, and fells how t em—FRE 

Address THE DING EE On DC 

Rose Goan West Grove, Chester Co. Pa. 


MADE PANTS $3. 


Made to measure from 
woolen cloths direct from 
the manufacturers’, Sav- 
ing all intermediate prof- 
its, thereby giving our 
customers a much 
greater value for the 
money than it is pos- 
sible to obtain otherwise. 
We guarantee entire sat- 
isfaction, or the money 
will be refunded, Senc 
size of waist, hip and 
inside leg measure,to- 


press, and say about 

what color you pre- 
fer, and we will send the pants to your address neatl 
boxed. If you desire to see samples, send 6c., pad exe 
mail an. assortment to select from. BA 
PANTS CO.,,32 Hawley St., Boston, 


Mention this paper when writing to advertisers. 


DRUNKENNESS 
Instantly Cured. 


Dr Haines’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC instantly 
all appetite for alchoholic liquors. 

be secretly administered in coffee, tea or any article | 
of food, even in liquor itself, with never-failing | 
| results. ‘Thousands have been cured, who to-day 
| believe they quit drinking of their own free will. En- 
| dorsed by everybody but saloon-keepers. Address in 
confidence. 


| Golden Specific Co, 185 Race St. Cincinnati, 0. 


It can | 


| 


DD. 


PATENT 


EGG BEATER 
Cream Whip. 


SURE! 
RAPID! 
EFFECTUAL! 
BSBEaTS 
One Egg in a Tea Cup 
in 18 seconds 
Or Six Eggs in a Bowl 
in 70 seconds. 
Perfectly Adapted for Any Shaped Dish. 


Samples 3o cts. each per mail. 


PAINE, DIEHL & CO., 12 Bank St., Phila., Pa. 


| 


SEWING MACHINE. 


EASY RUNNING. 
ADAPTED 10 
ALL KINDS OF WORK. 


Send for Descriptive Gircular. 


Manufactured by Household Sewing Machine C0. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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